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Tradition  in  Education 

Some  extracts  from  an  address  delivered  before  a  Catholic  School  Conference  held  at 
Pittsburgh,  May  /j",  1^26 

By  Professor  M.  J.  Relihan 

Seton  Hill  College,  Greensburg,  Pennsyl-vania,  and  Director  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Normal  School,  Pittsburgh 


CTyROBABLY  the  worst  enemy  the  edu- 
2^  cator  faces  is  tradition.  Other  organized 
activities  may  suffer  from  it  more  than 
the  schools  do,  but  I  doubt  it.  Traditional 
methods  and  traditional  courses  are  difficult 
either  to  change  or  to  eliminate ;  and  the 
apostle  of  progress  in  curriculum-making  finds 
an  almost  completely  deaf  audience  among 
teachers. 

Until  very  recently  we  have  had  the  tra¬ 
ditional  eight  years  of  grade  work  with  the 
traditional  grade  curriculum.  The  introduction 
of  the  junior  high  school  idea,  backed  by  sound 
reasoning  as  well  as  by  sound  psychology,  has 
helped  to  weaken  the  shackles  of  traditionalism 
where  they  most  needed  weakening.  This 
plan  of  school  organization,  which  provides  for 
six  years  of  grade  work,  three  years  of  junior 
high  school,  and  three  years  of  senior  high 
school  activity,  has  brought  to  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  several  types  of  curricula,  the 
most  progressive  of  which  are  the  multiple 


curriculum,  which  provides  several  distinct 
courses  of  studies;  and  the  constants-with- 
variables  curriculum.  The  latter  type  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  best.  It  prescribes  certain 
integral  or  foundation  subjects  for  all  pupils, 
and  permits  the  student  to  exercise  a  choice 
among  other  subjects,  the  so-called  variables 
or  electives,  included  in  which  are  millinery, 
dressmaking,  home  economics,  shorthand,  type¬ 
writing,  bookkeeping,  and  other  occupational 
subjects. 

This  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 
But  there  is  another  step  which  should  be 
taken ;  that  is,  shorthand  and  typewriting 
should  be  listed  among  the  foundation  or  pre¬ 
scribed  courses,  not  only  in  systems  which  fol¬ 
low  the  junior  high  school  plan,  but  also  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  traditional 
system.  Every  teacher  in  our  grade  schools 
knows  definitely  that  many  of  the  pupils  must 
enter  the  industrial  world  as  soon  as  they 
finish  the  eighth  grade ;  and  yet  we  continue  tp 


/ 
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prepare  these  children  for  the  inevitable  strug¬ 
gle  by  “treating  them  to  the  doubtful  mental 
delights  of  mensuration,  square  root,  stocks 
and  bonds,  elementary  algebra  and  geometry, 
and  a  scientific  course  in  grammar,  half  of 
which  they  cannot  apply. 

We  do  not  expect  that  all  children  who 
leave  school  after  the  eighth  grade  will  have 
use  for  shorthand  or  typewriting;  even  if 
they  don’t,  the  study  of  these  subjects  helps 
to  develop  habits  of  accuracy,  neatness,  and 
care,  which  are  highly  beneficial  to  the  child. 
The  child  who  is  “almost  right’’  in  his  geog¬ 
raphy  or  history  recitation,  has  done  com¬ 
mendable  work;  if  accuracy  is  lacking  in  his 
typewriting,  the  resulting  imperfections  stand 
out  in  no  mistakable  terms.  Concentration 
and  close  application  are  additional  ethical 
gains  which  these  subjects  give.  Looking  at 
the  matter  from  the  viewpoint  of  school 
hygiene,  consider  the  economy  of  eyesight  in¬ 
volved  in  the  case  of  those  children  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  go  to  high  school,  if  their 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  education  included 
these  subjects.  And  for  both  high  school  and 
college  students,  the  amount  of  time  saved 
through  a  working  knowledge  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting  is  in  itself  a  sufficiently  good 
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reason  why  these  subjects  ought  to  be  taught 
early  enough  to  give  the  pupil  easy  familiarity 
with  them  from  the  time  he  enters  the  ninth 
or  tenth  grade. 

Whether  we  consider  the  child  whose  school¬ 
ing  ends  at  the  eighth  grade,  or  the  one  who 
is  more  fortunate,  to  my  mind  the  most  potent 
argument  for  introducing  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  in  the  grades  is,  that  we  are  giving 
the  child  an  asset  in  life  in  the  form  of  skill 
and  knowledge  of  a  vocation,  and  thus  putting 
him  on  the  road  to  becoming  a  desirable  and 
productive  member  of  his  community.  “The 
kind  of  labor  that  requires  most  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  workman  to  perform  insures  him 
most  perfectly  against  want  and  crime,  as  a 
rule ;  and  the  knowledge  of  any  vocation  or 
occupation  is  a  better  safeguard  against  the 
inroads  of  crime  than  any  code  of  criminal 
laws.” 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  Sisters  in  the  Pittsburgh 
diocese  cooperating  with  The  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  in  the  latter’s  effort  to  promote 
progressive  methods  among  the  teachers  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting ;  and  I  trust  that  the 
cordial  relations  already  established  between 
the  Company  and  our  teachers  may  continue 
indefinitely  to  be  mutually  advantageous. 


jTcPpp  Tl^ould  Tou  £ike  cm  $1800  jner  (socitl 


(’T/Olil.h,  in  Alaska  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  ter  to  Mrs.  Frances  Effinger-Raymond,  our 

go  out  and  entice  a  few  otters,  minks,  and  San  Francisco  Manager,  Mr.  Gross  writes: 

wolves  into  exchanging  a  pelt  for  a  nice  juicy  J  have  never  been  satisfied  since  I  quit  teaching 
steak — and  there  you  are!  That  is  the  way  Gregg  (for  administrative  work).  I  have  kept  posted 

Qross  got  his  Gresg  and  enjoy  teaching  it.  You  will  find  some 

^  ,  ‘  ,  ,  f  Tir  TIT-  T  snapshots  enclosed  which  will  make  you  want  to  visit 

The  snapshot  was  taken  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Alaska  again. 

Gross,  United  States  Department  of  the  ^ 

Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Alaska  Divi-  He  has  sent  us  several  interesting  “shots,’ 
Sion,  who  is  the  Superintendent  of  the  Native  but  this  one  appeals  most  to  the  feminine  mind 

School,  Medical  and  Reindeer  Service  at  because  it  can  be  translated  into  terms  of  a 

Kake,  Alaska.  gorgeous  coat  and  to  the  masculine  mind  be- 

Mr.  Gross  was  formerly  Superintendent  of  cause  of  the  lure  of  hunting  and  trapping  that 

Schools  at  Wrangell,  Alaska.  In  a  recent  let-  it  connotes. 
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Department  of  Business  Education  of  the 

Ufftiomil  Sducatioti  Association  of  the 

United  (§tates 

Meeling  held  at  Philadelphia,  Penmyl-vania,  June  2g  and  Jul\  2,  ig2b 

Report  by  Archibald  Alan  Boule 


Officers  1925-1926 


Officers  1926-1927 


President,  John  O.  Malott,  Specialist  in  Commercial 
Education,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Vice-President,  J.  Walter  Ross,  South  Hills  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Secretary,  Miss  Helen  Haynes,  Emmerich  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Indianaixdis,  Indiana 


President,  John  G.  Kirk,  Director  of  Commercial 
Education,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Vice-President,  E.  G.  Blackstone,  Commercial  Teach¬ 
er  Training  Division,  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Secretary,  Miss  EIiza))eth  Baker,  Commercial  High 
School,  Atlatita,  Georgia 


'Afinual  £,u?icheo7i  (NOtiference  with  the  ^Philadelphia 
Qhatfiber  of  (Commerce 


r'HE  plan  of  this  convention  was  a  credit 
to  its  organizer,  and  Mr.  John  O.  Malott, 
Specialist  in  Commercial  Education  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  the  president  of  the  Department 
of  Business  Education  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  splendid  meetings 
which  he  organized.  It  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  all  those  present  that  the  incoming 
president  will  have  a  long  row  to  hoe  if  he 
is  to  arrange  as  constructive  a  program  as 
was  provided  at  the  Rittenhouse  Hotel  and  at 
Peirce  School,  Philadelphia,  this  summer. 

tf'^hat  Business  U'^ants. 

It  is  worth  much  for  the  commercial  teacher, 
the  commercial  supervisor,  and  in  fact  for  all 
those  who  are  concerned  with  commercial 
education  to  hear  from  the  commercial  world 
how  well  it  is  satisfied  with  the  workers  we 
are  sending  it.  Thus  the  keynote  of  the 
luncheon,  WHAT  BUSINESS  WANTS, 
was  most  appropriate.  It  gave  an  opportunity 
for  the  business  man  to  register  his  reactions 
with  the  teachers.  Mr.  Phillip  H.  Gadsden, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
ably  presided,  and  during  the  course  of  his 
remarks  contributed  this  thought  which  is 
worthy  of  study.  His  answer  to  the  question 
What  Business  Wants  was  for  the  student 
body  to  be  given  an  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  spiritual  value  of  things — 
the  spiritual  side  of  the  problems  of  life.  The 
great  problem  before  American  business  today, 
he  believes,  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  high 


living  standard  must  more  and  more  hark 
back  to  the  fundamental  principles  and  we 
must  not  let  our  eyes  be  dimmed  by  the  gross 
materialism  which  has  swept  over  us. 

Does  the  Worker  Want  Additional  Education 

Mr.  R.  H.  Lansburgh,  Secretary  of  I^bor 
and  Industry  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  talking  of  the  “Attitude  of  the 
Worker  toward  Increasing  his  Bodies  of 
Knowledge  and  Improving  his  Skills,”  ex¬ 
plained  that  his  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
the  title  of  the  topic  assigned  to  him  was  just 
this — how  were  the  working  people  reacting 
to  going  to  school  after  they  had  once  started 
working.  It  is  his  opinion  that  the  worker  is 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
afforded.  “This  was  true,”  said  Mr,  Lans¬ 
burgh,  “because  individual  workers  are  allowed 
to  see  the  results  which  have  been  attained  by 
others  through  additional  education  along  the 
specific  lines  of  their  interests.” 

However,  he  offered  a  warning,  and  this  was 
a  most  important  consideration,  one  which 
should  receive  widespread  thought  on  the  part 
of  employers — 

There  are  certain  influences  working  to  dampen  the 
ardor  of  the  worker  to  increasing  his  knowledge. 
One  occurs  when  individual  employers  sponsor 
further  education  of  a  group  of  workers  and 
then  do  not  recognize  their  additional  value  to  him 
resulting  from  such  education.  This  makes  for  dis¬ 
satisfaction  in  the  individual  and  tends  to  retard  the 
progress  of  other  workers  who  are  told  by  those 
affected  that  additional  specific  education  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  bring  results. 

Educational  programs  worked  out  in  cooperation 
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with  individual  employers  must  never  be  oversold  to 
the  worker.  In  commercial  education,  for  instance, 
the  teaching  of  accountancy  has  led  to  some  difficulties 
because  sufficient  accounting  positions  for  those  who 
qualify  are  not  available.  This  has  caused  many 
trained  men  and  women  to  remain  in  strictly  book¬ 
keeping  work  and  to  spend  their  additional  efforts  and 
their  money  without  corresponding  return. 

The  worker  has  been  somewhat  oversold  on  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  that  are  his  or  hers  through  education  for 
executive  and  managerial  positions.  Too  often  we 
have  attempted  to  make  executives  by  teaching  exec¬ 
utive  problems  to  the  workers  who  have  not  had  the 
fundamental  ground  work  nor  experience  either  to 
absorb  the  instruction,  or  if  able  to  absorb  the  instruc¬ 
tion  theoretically,  are  unable  to  place  it  into  practice. 

Mr.  Lansburgh  expressed  the  thought  that 
the  idea  should  be  sold  not  on  the  increased 
income  basis,  if  the  increase  was  not  to  be 
forthcoming,  but  as  fitting  the  worker  bet¬ 
ter  to  solve  the  problems  which  daily  con¬ 
front  him. 

Phone  Company  If 'ants  Self-Confidence 

“Confidence,”  said  Miss.  R.  Helen  Steven¬ 
son,  employment  supervisor  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  of  Philadelphia,  “is  the  key¬ 
note  of  what  business  wants  in  the  worker.” 
Serenity  of  manner  is  a  requirement  of  the 
applicant  for  a  position  in  her  organization. 
There  is  a  social  relationship  between  the  cor¬ 
poration  and  the  public,  and  the  thousands  of 
workers  or  employees  who  come  in  contact 
with  customers  form  the  link  which  must  dis¬ 
play  good  manners  and  business  etiquette  to 
the  public  served  by  the  corporation.  These 
things  she  thinks  can  be  successfully  taught  in 
school.  This  group  social  relationship  with 
the  public  depends  upon  confidence,  service, 
and  friendliness. 


Efficiency  f  Says  Hamilton  Institute  Manager 

In  answer  to  the  general  subject  of  the 
luncheon,  G.  S.  Childs,  office  manager  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  New  York, 
gave  his  answer  very  frankly.  “Business  wants 
to  make  money.  That  is  why  it  is  organized. 
It  wants  to  be  successful.”  With  that  primary 
view  established,  “this  goal  is  reached  only 
by  service  rendered  and  effectiveness  in  render¬ 
ing  it.” 

He  continued: 

As  the  old  saying  goes,  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than 
its  weakest  link.  There  are  many  links  in  business, 
yet  if  any  particular  link  is  weak  the  business  is 
affected  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  this  fact.  You 
know  from  your  own  experience  that  there  are  certain 
store.:  where  you  dislike  to  deal  because  of  the  dis¬ 
courtesy  or  inability  of  certain  clerks.  Again,  probably 
there  are  certain  offices  where  you  feel  uncomfortable 
and  where  you  hesitate  to  go  because  of  the  dis¬ 
courtesy  of  the  reception  clerk.  In  such  a  case  the 
business  is  really  being  hindered  by  the  weak  links 
represented  by  the  inefficient  clerks. 

From  the  practical  working  viewpoint,  “Attitude  and 
Character  Development  in  Business”  should  be  made 
a  living  thing.  A  person  must  have  a  purpose.  Most 
people  are  “some  day”  people.  They  think  and  speak 
in  terms  of  what  they  are  going  to  do  some  day  or 
the  wonderful  things  they  will  accomplish  when  they 
have  money.  The  real  point  is  that  they  don’t  have 
any  conception  of  the  fact  that  progress  is  built  slowly 
and  from  simple  t)cginnings  and  that  in  order  to  build, 
there  is  need  for  having  some  basic  purpose  in  mind. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  vital  force.  It  pushes  one  on  in 
spite  of  difficulties  and  it  encourages  other  people  to 
help  one.  I  think  that  you  encourage  enthusiasm  when 
you,  yourselves,  display  an  attitude  of  enthusiasm 
toward  work  and  when  you  give  proper  credit  for  good 
work  when  good  work  is  done. 

The  big  task  is  to  think  in  terms  of  realities  instead 
of  in  terms  of  appearances,  and  so  to  be  concerned 
with  building  personalities — living  souls — instead  of 
more  or  less  imperfect  machines. 


Improvement  of  Commercial  Education^  Tropic  at  the 
Afternoon  ^J)dleeting 


r^OLLOWING  the  Luncheon  addresses,  an 
afternoon  session  was  held  which  had  as 
its  keynote  FACTORS  IN  THE  IM¬ 
PROVEMENT  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDU¬ 
CATION.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Malott,  president  of  the  Department,  who  in 
businesslike  fashion  left  all  the  time  for  the 
speakers  to  have  their  say  and  guided  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  splendid  generalship. 

A  Department  Store  Managers  View 

Mr.  W.  Patterson  Atkinson,  assistant  to 
the  general  manager  of  John  Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia,  dealt  with  the  question  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  from  the  Department  Store 
Standpoint,  and  took  exception  to  many  of  the 
subjects  now  taught  in  the  schools — ^provided 


they  were  intending  to  prepare  students  for 
the  Wanamaker  Department  Store.  In  answer 
to  his  own  question,  “Does  instruction  in  any 
of  these  subjects  help  an  individual  in  a  de¬ 
partment  store?”  he  replied,  “Yes,  undoubted¬ 
ly,  in  such  things  as  stenography,  typewriting, 
punctuation,  grammar,  spelling,  simple  arith¬ 
metic,  penmanship.”  Mr.  Atkinson  stressed  the 
need  for  thorough  instruction,  adding,  “A 
little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and,  we 
may  add,  a  smattering  of  much  is  worse.” 

Let  School  Texts  Refiect  Business  Truly 

“Relation  of  Commercial  Education  to  the 
Public’s  Attitude  toward  Business”  was  the 
title  of  a  constructively  critical  address  by 
Herbert  P.  Sheets,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
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Secretary-treasurer  of  the  National  Retail 
Hardware  Association.  Incorrect  terminology 
had  led  to  a  misunderstanding,  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  business  and  misconception  of  business 
profits,  he  insisted : 

“For  many  generations  most  of  the  school 
texts  have  been  filled  with  business  examples 
presenting  erroneous  profit  theories,  and  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  taught  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  merchandise  cost  and  selling  price  is 
profit  or  gross  profit. 

“I  recall  also  that  as  a  youngster  on  the 
farm  my  father  would  occasionally  permit 
me  to  buy  a  pig.  If  I  paid  $2.00  for  the  suck¬ 
ling  and  later  sold  the  shoat  for  $6.00,  I  al¬ 
ways  thought  I  had  made  a  profit  of  $4.00.  No 
consideration  did  I  give  to  the  cost  of  the  feed 
which  the  pig  consumed,  and  my  father 
furnished,  nor  to  the  care  and  risk  involved 
in  raising  the  pig.” 

Mr.  Sheets  cited  as  further  proof  of  his 
contention  the  fact  that  in  examining  problems 
in  110  arithmetic  textbooks,  he  found  96  of 
them  contained  4,560  business  examples  errone¬ 
ously  stated  in  respect  to  profit  percentages. 

“We  feel  sure,”  he  concluded,  “that  all  right 
thinking  teachers  know  that  the  problems  used 
in  school  work  should  be  reflections  of  the 
problems  of  real  business  rather  than  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  faulty  concepts  of  the  past,  and 
that  they  will  be  receptive  to  all  constructive 
suggestions  which  will  aid  them  in  training 
their  students  for  the  practicalities  before 
them.” 

The  Junior  High  Course  in  Pennsylvania 

“The  Junior  High  School  is  a  clearing  house 
where  long-standing  obligations  to  adapt 
secondary  education  to  the  social  and  vocational 
needs  of  modern  society  are  being  liquidated,” 
said  Mr.  James  M.  Glass,  director  of  Junior 
High  Schools  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  De¬ 
partment,  in  his  address,  which  followed  Mr. 
Sheets’. 

Each  early  adolescent  pupil  of  the  Junior  High 
School  has  an  inherited  right  to  be  informed  upon  the 
common  practices  of  the  business  world.  A  new  gen¬ 
eral  course  of  Junior  Business  Training  acquaints  the 
pupils  with  accounts,  bills,  invoices,  receipts,  filing 
systems,  budgets,  banking,  insurance,  and  the  estab¬ 
lished  customs  of  business  with  which  everyday  life  is 
associated.  Any  plan  of  education  which  omits  these 
actual  life  needs  fails  to  discharge  a  long-standing  debt 
to  modern  life  and  is,  to  this  extent,  incomplete. 

The  speaker  urged  the  adoption  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  introductory  course  of  business  education 
similar  to  the  course  in  Junior  Business  Train¬ 
ing.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  two¬ 
fold  aim  of  such  a  course. 

The  new  course  should  be  a  logical  progression  from 
general  educational  values  of  business  education  made 
obligatory  upon  all  pupils  to  the  introductory  voca¬ 
tional  values  of  business  and  office  practice  made  elec¬ 
tive  to  pupils  who  enter  the  business  world. 


Business  education  in  the  Junior  High  School  is 
comprised  of  a  required  general  course  in  one  semester 
of  the  eighth  year,  followed  by  an  elective  general 
course  of  vocational  commercial  training  and  type¬ 
writing  in  the  second  semester  of  the  eighth  year,  and 
completed  in  the  ninth  year  by  an  advanced  general 
course  of  unified  elementary  bookkeeping,  business 
practice,  and  typewriting. 

The  speaker  concluded  by  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  the  Junior  High  School  initiates  and 
the  Senior  High  School  completes  secondary 
education.  “Business  education  in  the  Junior 
High  School  must  be  constituted  of  intro¬ 
ductory  courses  which  will  lead  naturally  and 
gradually  to  the  completion  of  the  commercial 
curriculum  of  the  Senior  High  School.” 

Fit  Students  Better  for  Life 

“The  real  problem  of  the  educator,  as  I 
sec  it,  is  to  fit  his  students  to  meet  the  problems 
of  life.  He  should  prepare  them  for  home 
life,  he  should  prepare  them  for  church  life, 
he  should  prepare  them  for  recreational  life, 
and  he  should  prepare  them  for  civic  life  of 
the  community  in  which  they  live,”  concluded 
Mr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  associate  professor  at 
New  York  University,  summing  up  his  phil¬ 
osophy  as  he  propounded  his  challenges  to  the 
philosopher,  educational  sociologist,  educational 
psychologist,  and  others,  looking  to  a  more 
complete  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
“Principles  of  Commercial  Education.” 

As  the  education  of  the  child  should  prepare 
him  for  a  complete  life  and  as  commerce  is 
such  a  vital  part  of  that  life,  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  should  take  its  proportionate  place  in 
the  scheme*  of  education.  The  educator  must 
develop  a  philosophy  of  business.  He  must 
show  his  students  the  way  to  a  higher  ethical 
standard  of  business  if  he,  the  educator,  is  to 
be  a  deciding  factor  in  the  improvement  of 
business. 

The  division  of  school  activities  as  given  at 
the  present  time,  he  thinks,  are  unsound.  All 
high  school  students  are  either  college-going 
or  non-college-going  and  should  be  treated  on 
this  basis.  Their  ultimate  destination  is  to 
carry  out  the  important  duty  which  befalls 
everyone  in  a  democracy — they  all  have  to  earn 
their  living  and  not  be  a  burden  to  the  state. 
The  ability  to  make  a  living — to  make  money 
— to  provide  food,  clothing  and  shelter  for 
oneself  is  a  prime  duty  of  good  citizenship. 
When  this  is  properly  understood,  a  more  com¬ 
plete  training  will  be  given  our  students.  Col¬ 
lege-going  students,  those  who  will  eventually 
continue  their  studies  in  college  should  have 
not  only  a  sound  academic  training,  but  com¬ 
mercial  and  vocational  training.  The  non¬ 
college  group  should  likewise  receive  this 
broad  training.  This  would  put  students  who 
for  various  reasons  drop  out  of  their  courses 
in  a  position  to  be  useful  citizens  and  if  later 
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they  can  return  to  their  studies  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  do  so. 

Commercial  Education  Needs  Supervision 

The  Need  for  Supervision  in  Commercial 
Education  was  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  F3arl  W. 
Barnhart,  Chief,  Commercial  Education  Ser¬ 
vice,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  addressing  himself  to 
this  topic.  He  said  in  part : 

The  fundamental  proldem  in  commercial  education 
centers  about  what  to  teach  the  youth  who  are  i)rc- 
paring  for  employment  in  offices  and  stores.  Business 
men  are  quite  emphatic  in  |)ointing  out  that  our  com¬ 
mercial  courses  are  not  teaching  what  is  required  for 
success  in  modern  business  offices.  (Here  Mr.  Barn¬ 
hart  cited  the  case  of  the  National  Retail  Hardware 
Association  which  reports  in  alx)ut  100  textlKK>ks  over 
4.500  arithmetic  problems  that  were  not  based  uiwn 
a  correct  use  of  the  word  profit,  which  represents  a 
distinct  waste  of  school  time.]  Similar  waste  in  much 
of  the  instruction  in  all  commercial  subjects  would 
seem  to  lie  preventable  through  sujiervision  which 
brought  into  the  classroom  the  practices  and  standards 
of  business. 

The  ultimate  purixjse  of  sui)ervision  is  commonly 
considered  to  be  the  improvement  of  teaching.  As 
teaching  has  for  its  general  objective  certain  desirable 
changes  in  the  thinking  and  activities  of  those  being 
taught,  behind  every  judgment  as  to  what  constitutes 
good  teaching  lies  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  changes 
considered  desirable. 

In  those  commercial  subjects  which  are  intended  to 
give  preparation  for  employment  in  offices  and  stores 
the  desirable  changes  are  those  which  contrilmte 
towards  developing  the  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  skill 
required  for  satisfactory  service  in  office  and  store 
work.  What  abilities  beginners  in  business  need  to 
have  mu.st  lie  learned  from  a  study  of  what  liegiuners 
are  required  to  do  both  for  satisfactory  service  as 
l)eginners  and  for  promotion  within  the  first  few  years. 

One  of  the  primary  responsibilties  of  a  supervisor, 
therefore,  is  to  act  as  a  leader  in  making  these  studies. 
When  the  information  altout  occupational  rc(iuiremcnts 
is  available,  he  then  sees  that  the  teachers  make  such 


changes  in  the  content  they  teach  and  the  method 
they  use  as  will  develop  as  far  as  possible  the  abilities 
found  to  be  desirable.  In  this  way  the  supervisor 
brings  aiwut  more  effective  teaching,  and  increasing 
efficiency  in  the  work  of  the  commercial  teachers. 

Coordinating  High  School  and  University 
Bookkeeping 

Mr.  Connor  T.  Jones,  of  West  Philadelphia 
High  School  for  Girls,  very  effectively  showed 
how  proper  coordination  of  the  teaching  of 
bookkeeping  in  high  schools  should  enable  stu¬ 
dents  to  be  ready  for  the  learning  of  ac¬ 
counting  in  the  university  schools  of  com¬ 
merce.  A  proper  knowledge  of  the  mechanics 
of  bookkeeping  is  necessary  as  a  foundation, 
and  this  should  he  given  in  the  high  school, 
Mr.  Jones  stated.  Students  would  then  be 
better  able  to  grasp  the  principles  of  account¬ 
ing  when  taken  up  in  the  university. 

It  seems  that  at  present  efforts  of  the  secondary 
school  and^  the  university  may  l)est  be  coordinated  if 
the  secondary  school  >.ill  drill  in  accuracy  until  ac¬ 
curacy  becomes  habit;  offer  sufficient  routine  drill  to 
prepare  students  for  liookkeeping  i>ositions,  which  are 
mostly  routine  in  character;  acquaint  students  with 
business  technique  and  practice,  thus  preparing  for  the 
office  and  at  the  same  time  clearing  the  path  for  the 
more  profound  discussion  of  accounting  principles  in 
the  university;  and  encourage  those  students  with 
mental  characteristics  which  make  for  success  in  ac¬ 
counting  to  continue  their  studies  in  university  schools 
of  business. 

The  discussion  was  led  by  Mr.  John  G. 
Kirk,  director  of  Commercial  Education  in 
Philadelphia,  and  was  entered  into  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  “In  Philadelphia,*”  said  Mr.  Kirk, 
“we  believe  boys  and  girls  should  take  English, 
some  history,  science,  and  the  various  academic 
subjects ;  we  also  believe  that  academic  boys 
and  girls  should  take  commercial  subjects.” 


(Report  of  the  July  /  niceling  n'ill  he  given  next  month.) 


I  Gregg  Writer  Graded  Readings 

1 

may  now  be  purchased  for  $2,  net.  Teachers  desiring  i 

that  l)ook  and  Gregg  Writer  Sjieed  Drills  may  purchase  | 

both  books  at  the  special  combination  price  of  $3.50.  j 

Either  book  alone,  $2.  | 

The  Gregg  Writer  16  West  47th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y.  j 
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Announcement  of  the 

Teachers'  blackboard  (Contest 

By  Floretice  Elaine  Ulrich 

Mr.  “Meant-to”  has  a  comrade, 

And  his  name  is  “Didn’t-do.” 

Have  you  ever  chanced  to  meet  them  ? 

Did  they  ever  call  on  you? 

These  two  fellows  live  together 
In  the  house  of  “Never-Win,” 

And  I’m  told  that  it  is  haunted 
By  the  ghosts  of  “Might-have-been.” 

—  Commercial  Education. 


^T_/^  ERE  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  a 
new  wide-open  black¬ 
board  contest,  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  sterling  silver  trophy  to 
be  won !  Is  that  not  a  good 
self-starter  for  all  of  you 
expert  shorthand  teachers? 

Look  at  the  beautiful  cup 
reproduced  here,  and  decide 
whether  or  not  you  would 
like  to  have  it  for  “keeps,” 
then  sharpen  your  chalk  and 
begin.  The  cup  will  be 
awarded  permanently  this 
year,  and  one  like  it  awarded 
each  year  to  the  teacher  adjudged  winner  by 
the  contest  committee  for  having  submitted 
the  most  artistic  specimen  of  shorthand  writ¬ 
ing.  The  contest  is  open  to  all  teachers  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  without  exception. 

New  talent  has  been  discovered  each  year 
in  these  contests,  and  we  have  been  greatly 
pleased  with  the  fine  style  of  writing  many 
of  the  shorthand  teachers  have  acquired. 
There  are  many  more  teachers  to  be  discovered, 
who,  for  some  reason,  have  not  sent  in  speci¬ 
mens  of  notes.  Miss  Horning,  teacher  in  the 
high  school  of  Palestine,  Illinois,  voices  that 
reason  for  many  when  she  w'rites : 

.  “For  the  first  three  years  I  taught,  I  wanted 
to  send  a  specimen  of  notes  for  the  blackboard 
contest,  but  felt  that  I  didn’t  have  the  time. 
I  taught  in  a  small  high  school,  teaching  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping.  I  had 
the  same  work  this  year,  but  did  manage  to 
prepare  a  specimen  for  the  contest.  I  made 
three  attempts  to  get  a  better  photograph,  but 
had  no  success ;  so  must  send  in  the  best  one 
I  have. 

“Another  year  I  shall  begin  earlier  on  the 
copy.  It  is  my  intention  to  enter  the  teachers’ 
blackboard  contest  each  year,  because  this 
year’s  trial  proved  that  the  extra  effort  enables 
me  to  make  better  notes  before  my  classes.” 


Lack  of  time  is  often  a 
great  handicap,  but  if  more 
teachers  realized  how  much 
time  and  explanation  good 
blackboard  writing  saves,  I 
am  sure  that  they  would 
agree  the  contest  is  worth 
the  effort.  Have  you  not 
wished,  as  your  students 
stumble  over  some  shorthand 
character  that  is  not  legibly 
written,  that  they  would 
write  better  shorthand  ?  Miss 
Lucas  of  Lincoln’s  Business 
College  says,  “As  a  result 
of  my  entering  the  black- 
h'.  ard  contest.  I  have  not  only  improved 
my  own  writing  very  materially,  but  my  stu¬ 
dents  are  much  more  interested  in  writing 
better  notes.”  Because  it  enables  a  student  to 
visualize  what  he  is  to  write,  blackboard  illus¬ 
tration  is  a  most  effective  way  of  teaching 
good  notes,  and  the  teacher,  who  makes  use 
of  it,  will  find  presentation  requires  much 
less  time  and  effort. 

A  few  minutes  at  the  blackboard  each  day, 
five  or  ten  minutes  before  class  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  between  now  and  the  close  of  the  contest, 
will  bring  amazingly  good  results.  For  one 
thing,  confidence  in  writing  on  the  blackboard 
comes  from  writing.  I  recall  my  first  ex¬ 
perience  in  blackboard  writing.  The  chalk 
felt  strangely  awkward  in  my  hand.  How¬ 
ever,  I  knew  that  the  most  lasting  impressions 
I  had  were  those  emphasized  by  blackboard 
illustrations,  and  I  was,  therefore,  determined 
to  use  blackboard  illustrations  in  teaching.  I 
made  it  a  practice  to  be  in  the  classroom  ten 
minutes  early  each  morning,  and  write  on  the 
blackboard.  Students  were  immediately  inter¬ 
ested.  They  wanted  to  read  what  I  had 
written,  and  this  prompted  me  to  pick  out 
copy  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  to  them. 
Fear  and  hesitancy  soon  were  displaced  by  a 
genuine  love  of  blackboard  writing.  I  know 
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that  you  will  enjoy  it  too,  so  if  you  have  not 
already  taken  part  in  past  blackboard  contests, 
do  so  this  year,  and  reap  the  joy  and  benefit 
that  comes  from  the  practice. 

Arouses  Students'  Interest 


the  Gregg  Manual  or  Dictionary  autographed 
by  Mr.  Gregg,  or  a  copy  so  autographed  of 
any  book  published  by  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company  (please  state  book  desired).  In  case 
of  a  tie  for  any  place,  the  prize  for  that  place 
will  be  awarded  to  each  contestant  tying. 


“I  believe  my  students  were  as  much  pleased 
that  I  won  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Contest 
as  I,  and  they  have  shown  a  great  deal  more 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in  their  school  con¬ 
test  copies  since  then,”  writes  Mrs.  Treasie 
Newlin,  of  Spark’s  Business  College.  You 
doubtless  will  find  the  same  reaction  in  your 
classroom. 

Don't  Let  Poor  Board  Stop  You 

If  you  have  a  composition  blackboard  that 
is  not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  send  a  specimen 
of  your  notes  just  the  same.  A  good  black¬ 
board  enhances  good  notes,  it  is  true,  but  all 
notes  have  to  submit  to  critical  study,  so  your 
specimen  will  not  be  “passed  up”  on  accodnt 
of  a  poor  blackboard.  But  try  to  get  a  good 
clear  copy  of  the  notes,  secured  by  keeping 
the  camera  steady  while  exposing  the  film. 
If  you  cannot  arrange  to  send  a  blackboard 
specimen,  send  a  pen-written  specimen,  in  good 
black  ink  capable  of  reproduction.  Which¬ 
ever  it  may  be  send  the  best  specimen  you  are 
able  to  write  between  now  and  the  close  of 
the  contest. 

You  Have  Until  January  jj 

The  contest  opens  with  this  announcement 
and  will  remain  open  to  all  teachers  until 
January  31,  thereby  giving  contestants  of 
other  lands  an  opportunity 
to  send  specimens  to  us. 


Proficiency  Certificates  New  Feature 

To  the  three  prize  winners,  and  to  all  others 
whose  notes  merit  it,  a  beautiful  Certificate  of 
Proficiency  in  Shorthand  Writing  will  be 
awarded. 

Rules 

The  Contest  opens  with  this  number  of  the 
American  Shorthand  Teacher.  It  will  close 
January  31,  1927. 

The  Contest  is  open  to  every  teacher  of 
Gr^g  Shorthand  without  restriction. 

There  is  no  fee  whatever  in  connection  with 
the  contest.  The  shorthand  specimens  w’ill  be 
judged  on  the  same  basis  as  O.  G.  A.  work, 
the  essential  points: 

1.  Correct  application  of  the  principles  of  the  system. 

2.  Smooth,  even  lines,  secured  by  writing  with  an 
easy,  fluent  movement. 

3.  Characters  which  are  correct  in  'curvature,  slant, 
and  method  of  joining. 

4  Characters  which  are  relatively  correct  in  size  and 
proportion.  (Blackboard  work  permits  of  greater 
variation  in  this  respect  than  does  pen  work.) 

S.  Close  and  uniform  spacing  between  outlines. 

The  teacher’s  name  and  name  of  school  are 
to  be  sent  with  each  specimen  of  notes. 

The  committee  of  judges  to  pass  upon  the 
papers  will  consist  of  Mr.  John  R.  Gregg,  Mr. 
Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Swem,  and 
Miss  Florence  E.  Ulrich. 

Come  On,  Teachers! 


Prizes  Offered 

Besides  the  silver  tro¬ 
phy,  a  beautiful  gold 
O.  G.  A.  ring  will  be 
awarded  as  second  prize 
and  as  third  prize  a  copy 
of  the  de  luxe  edition  of 


The  Blackboard  Contest  Copy 

The  planting  of  trees  alone  is  an 
important  feature  of  any  develop¬ 
ment,  and  it  serves  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  to  show  with  what  care  every 
detail  must  be  watched.  The 
temptation  is  to  choose  a  tree 
which  may  be  bought  cheaply  and 
which  will  grow  quickly  so  that  it 
will  make  a  good  showing  the  first 
few  years  on  the  property.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  poplar, 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the  soft 
maple.  The  poplar  grows  very 
rapidly  and  matures  early,  but  is 
at  all  times  a  dirty  tree  and  at 
best,  lasts  only  a  few  years.  The 
soft  maple  also  develops  rapidly 
but  is  not  a  particularly  well-pro¬ 
portioned  or  handsome  tree  and 
dies  early.  To  my  mind,  the  hard 
maple  has  no  equal  as  a  shade 
tree;  it  is  beautiful  and,  though  it 
grows  slowly  and  has  a  long  life, 
is  hardy  and  clean. 

^From  "‘Vocational  Self -Guidance” 


This  is  your  contest. 
The  opportunities  for 
good  shorthand  writers 
are  unlimited.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  good  teachers 
with  blackboard  writing 
experience  is  growing. 
Let  us  see  what  you  can  do  ! 


oOo 
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SCHOOL  NEWS  <£5*  PERSONAL  NOTES 


HODGKINS  has  been  appointed 
''successor  to  Mr.  Warwick  C.  Angus,  as 
director  of  commercial  education  in  Regina, 
.Saskatchewan.  Mr.  Hodgkins  has  been  a 
commercial  teacher  in  the  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Scott  Collegiate  Institute,  for  many 
years. 


ii^HREE  new  schools  were  opened  in 
September  under  the  direction  of  Princi¬ 
pal  H.  W.  Mann,  founder  of  the  Maine  School 
of  Commerce  at  Auburn  some  ten  years  ago. 
The  new  schools  are  located  at  Portland, 
Bangor,  and  Augusta.  This  expansion,  which 
is  of  much  importance  in  educational  circles, 
was  made  necessary  because  of  the  almost 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  school  at  Auburn, 
which  now  is  unable  to  accommodate  all  who 
wish  to  enter.  This  announcement  comes  as 
very  gratifying  news  to  the  many  friends  of 
Principal  Mann  and  his  Maine  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,”  is  the  announcement  appearing  in  the 
Maine  newspapers.  A  long  article  goes  into 
details.  More  than  260  students  have  enrolled 
during  the  year  ending  June  25,  1926.  Ninety 
Maine  cities  and  towns  were  represented 
during  this  period  and  students  were  admitted 
from  most  of  the  New  England  states  and 
from  Canada. 

The  school  at  Auburn  was  started  on  the 
top  floor  of  the  “old”  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building 
and  has  steadily  grown .  until  it  now  has  to 
find  larger  quarters. 

The  schools  that  will  now  form  part  of  the 
chain  of  the  “Maine  Schools  of  Commerce” 
were  purchased  by  Mr.  Mann  from  the  Shaw 
Estate  and  they  all  have  prominent  and  desir¬ 
able  locations  in  the  cities  where  they  are 
situated.  Additional  office  equipment,  type¬ 
writers,  etc.,  are  being  added  to  the  schools, 
so  that  they  will  be  thoroughly  modern  and 
up-to-date. 

Secretarial  training,  accounting,  salesman¬ 
ship  and  civil  service  courses  will  be  offered 
in  the  schools  and  the  Normal  Training  school 


for  teachers  of  commercial  education  will  be 
continued.  It  is  reported  that  more  than  eighty 
of  the  112  high  schools  and  academies  in  the 
state  of  Maine  have  utilized  the  services  of 
teachers  from  the  Maine  School  of  Commerce 
at  Auburn  and  that  its  graduates  are  in  big 
demand  all  through  New  England. 

“An  advantage  accruing  from  these 
schools,”  continues  the  paper,  “is  that  students 
who  attend  one  school  will  be  eligible  for 
placement  through  any  of  the  branch  schools. 
This  is  an  advantage  such  as  can  scarcely  be 
duplicated  in  the  East  and  should  assist 
materially  in  aiding  the  student  in  securing  the 
particular  position  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.” 

May  success  crown  this  new  enterprise. 


<3^ 


*^RUE  to  its  slogan,  the  29th  Anniversary 

Reunion  of  Bay  Path  Institute  was  the 
biggest  and  best  Reunion  Bay  Path  has  ever 
known. 

The  festivities  started  Friday  evening  with 
the  student  entertainment.  A  number  of  well- 
written  and  capably  directed  sketches  were 
presented  by  members  of  the  five  departments 
of  the  school  before  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience.  A  silver  loving  cup  was  awarded  to 
the  Secretarial  Department  for  the  creditable 
presentation  of  “Sally’s  Toy  Shop,”  featuring 
“The  Parade  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers,”  which 
was  applauded  with  great  gusto  and 
feeling. 

Saturday’s  program  began  at  noon  with  a 
business  meeting  of  the  Normal  Alumni 
Asssociation.  At  12 :30  the  State  Luncheon 
was  held  at  the  school,  with  Miss  Julie  C. 
Gaugh  presiding. 

The  special  feature  of  the  1926  Reunion  was 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  Bay  Path’s 
new  $200,000  home.  Immediately  following 
the  luncheon  program,  a  procession  was  formed 
to  march  to  the  new  building  at  the  corner  of 
Chestnut  Street  and  Harrison  Avenue.  It  was 
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a  very  festive  gathering,  with  gay  banners, 
spirited  music,  and  snappy  speeches  by  prom¬ 
inent  educators  and  public  officials. 

The  crowning  event  of  the  two-day  pro¬ 
gram  was  the  Alumni  Reunion  Banquet  at 
Hotel  Kimball  on  Saturday  evening.  Every 
place  was  taken  and  any  onlooker  would  never 
question  that  “Bay  Path  spirit  reigns  in  the 


g(Kxl  old  summer  time !”  Following  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  floor  was  cleared  for  dancing.  The 
1926  Reunion  festivities  closed  at  midnight. 

The  marked  success  of  this  long -to-be-re¬ 
membered  event  reflects  a  great  deal  of  credit 
on  Miss  Ursula  Toomey,  who  was  in  general 
charge  of  arrangements,  and  all  the  committees 
assisting  her. 


(jregg  Teachers  of  York  T^ume  Operatiofis 

October  1 6 


^tlR  first  luncheon-meeting  of  the  year  for 
The  New  York  City  Gregg  Shorthand 
Teachers’  Association  is  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  Saturday,  October  16,  at  1 
o’clock. 

Mr.  Herbert  L.  Rhoades,  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company;  Mr.  Seth  B.  Carkin, 


Packard  Commercial  School,  and  Mr.  John 
Robert  Gregg,  are  on  tbe  program  to  discuss 
matters  of  vital  importance  to  teachers  of 
commercial  subjects. 

Reservations  for  the  luncheon  should  be  sent 
to  the  secretary  of  the  association,  Mr.  A.  A. 
Bowie,  20  West  47th  Street,  New  York. 


Jdirther  T^ognition  for  "fowling  Qreen 


/’ N  a  recent  issue  of  this  magazine  we  an¬ 
nounced  that  Bowling  Green  University  had 
been  recognized  as  a  junior  college.  It 
is  with  pleasure  that  we  are  now  able  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  University  has  received  further 
recognition.  It  now  becomes  a  senior  college 
and  is  so  recognized  by  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  In  the  Kentucky  School  Journal 
for  May  the  following  information  is  given; 

“The  Bowling  Green  Business  University 
has  just  received  notice  of  its  most  significant 
recognition  and,  in  fact,  the  most  distinguished 
recognition  ever  given  an  .\merican  business 
fchool.  The  University  of  Kentucky,  after  a 
careful  personal  inspection,  designates  the 
College  of  Commerce  of  the  Bowling  Green 
Business  University  as  a  full  four-year  col¬ 
lege.  No  private  business  institution  of  this 
country  has  received  such  a  rating,  it  was 
said. 

“In  1922  the  institution  was  made  a  junior 
college  and  it  now  becomes  a  senior  college. 
No  change  has  been  made  in  the  type  of  work 


offered  in  the  commercial  department.  Short, 
thorough  courses  not  of  college  rank  have  not 
been  changed  nor  will  they  be,  but  the  work 
done  in  the  college  department  has  lengthened 
and  strengthened.  The  nature  of  the  work 
done  will  remain  the  same — purely  commercial. 
There  will  be  no  competition  between  literary 
schools  of  any  type  and  the  Bowling  Green 
Business  University. 

“The  demand  for  commercial  teachers  to 
meet  the  growing  standards  of  the  several 
states  and  the  higher  qualifications  required  of 
accountants  everywhere  spurred  the  Business 
University  to  attempt  to  reach  a  rank  never 
before  attained  by  a  private  commercial  school. 
The  effort  required  the  expenditure  of  con¬ 
siderable  money,  a  great  deal  of  hard  work, 
much  thought  and  courage. 

“Bowling  Green  has  added  another  standard 
college  to  its  educational  institutions  and  it  is 
the  first  city  of  the  world,  so  far  as  is  known, 
to  boast  of  a  private  business  school  offering 
a  full  four-year  course  fully  and  legitimately 
accredited.” 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


TOupraw  Ti^ins  ‘World’ s  (championship  ^ylgain 


I'ERY  teacher  of  shorthand  will  rejoice 
at  the  splendid  achievement  of  Mr.  Martin 
J.  Dupraw  in  the  World’s  Championship 
Contest  of  the  National  Shorthand  Rep<irters’ 
Association  at  Philadelphia,  August  16,  for  he 
again  won  the  championship  and  established 
records  that  are  far  beyond  anything  previously 
achieved.  The  Championship  Contest,  it  will 
be  remembered,  consists  of  three  dictations  of 
five  minutes  each — one  on  straight  literary 
matter,  one  on  jury  charge,  and  one  on  testi¬ 
mony.  In  this  contest  the  speeds  were  ad- 
\anced  twenty  words  a  minute  on  the  straight 
literary  matter  and  jury  charge  “takes,”  and. 
figuring  on  the  old  basis,  thirty-three  words 
a  minute  faster  on  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Dupraw’s  record  was  as  follows: 

220  dictation,  2  errors;  accuracy,  99.819 

260  dictation,  4  errors;  accuracy,  99.693 

280  dictation,  2  errors;  accuracy,  99.857 

Average  accuracy  on  three  dictations,  99.789 

Even  on  the  old  basis  these  are  records  to 
be  proud  of,  but  when  the  additional  speed  is 
considered  they  are  phenomenal. 

The  astonishing  nature  of  Mr.  Dupraw’s 

achievement  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
analysis : 

1.  In  every  test  he  established  a  new  world’s  record. 

2.  In  the  280  words  a  minute  test  (the  “questions” 
and  “answers”  not  being  read  or  counted  as  in  the 
other  championship  contests)  he  made  the  highest 
record  for  l>oth  speed  and  accuracy  ever  made  in 
any  open  contest. 

3.  In  the  jury  charge  test  at  260  words  a  minute,  he 
exceeded  the  l)est  previous  record  on  that  kind  of 
matter  by  20  words  a  minute,  and  established  the 
highest  record  ever  made  even  when  the  si)eed  was 
20  words  a  minute  less. 

4.  In  the  220  straight  literary  matter  dictation  he 
exceeded  all  previous  records  for  speed  in  any  open 
contest  and  equalled  the  best  previous  record  for 
accuracy  at  200  (held  by  Mr.  Swem). 

And  Mr.  Dupraw  has  just  passed  his  twen¬ 
tieth  birthday  anniversary !  He  has  now  won 
the  world’s  shorthand  championship  two  years 
in  succession,  on  both  occasions  establishing 
new  records  for  accuracy  on  all  tests.  He  has 
also  won  the  New  York  State  Championship 


twice  in  succession  and  ten  days  before  the 
World’s  Championship  competition  he  entered 
the  Ohio  State  Shorthand  Reporters’  Associa¬ 
tion  contest,  on  the  invitation  of  the  contest 
ce  mmittee,  and  won  easily,  making  a  total  of 
but  one  error  on  all  three  dictations  (the  error 
being  that  of  transcribing  “into”  for  “onto”). 

With  these  records  in  view  it  is  clear  that 
Martin  J.  Dupraw  is  the  greatest  shorthand 
writer  the  w'orld  has  ever  produced. 

In  the  last  contest,  however,  Mr.  Dupraw 
was  not  the  only  Greggite  to  win  honors.  A 
student  of  the  Expert  Department  of  Gregg 
School,  Chicago,  Miss  Margaret  E.  Walter, 
won  the  Amateur  event  at  150  words  a  minute. 
In  fact,  the  first  three  places  in  this  test  were 
won  by  writers  of  our  system.  Of  the  36  speed 
certificates  awarded,  19  were  won  by  writers 
of  Gregg  Shorthand.  Gregg  writers  also  won 
three  of  the  gold  fountain  pens  offered  as 
prizes ;  three  of  the  five  gold  medals,  and  two 
cut  of  three  silver  medals. 

The  achievements  of  Mr.  Dupraw  and  the 
other  writers  of  the  system  are  of  tremendous 
importance  not  only  to  the  shorthand  world 
at  large,  because  they  show  what  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  :  but  to  students  who  need  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  such  brilliant  feats  to  spur  them 
on  to  the  highest  standards  in  their  professional 
work. 


T^ell  Students  to  £,eam 
(Stenography 

^0  quote  from  the  New  York  University 
Daily  News  of  recent  date, 

“Any  one  entering  the  business  world  to¬ 
day  should  know  stenography.”  According 
to  Francis  W.  Lawson,  director  of  the  New 
York  University  Employment  Bureau,  short- 
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hand  should  be  taken  up  not  necessarily  as  a 
life  work  but  as  an  entering  wedge. 

“Mr,  Lawson,”  the  article  tells  us,  “has  con¬ 
tinual  calls  for  positions  for  which  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  stenography  is  essential.  While  the 
Daily  News  representative  was  in  his  office, 
a  telephone  call  came  from  a  prominent  adver¬ 
tising  concern  for  a  man  with  stenographic 
ability  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  a  University  man  who  had  a  knowledge 
of  stenography  when  he  first  obtained  his 
position. 

“Advertising  concerns,  almost  invariably 
want  beginners  who  can  take  dictation.  Cor¬ 
respondents,  most  frequently,  must  be  able  to 
take,  as  well  as  to  give  dictation.  In  order 
to  be  accurate  in  taking  interviews  and  report¬ 
ing  speeches,  Mr,  Lawson  thinks  newspaper 
men  should  also  have  this  ability.” 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  stenog¬ 
raphy  to  anyone  seeking  more  than  a  job — to 
the  one  seeking  education  and  advancement. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  sometimes  we  are  tempted 
to  wonder  if  the  ability  to  write  shorthand 
might  not  some  day  become  a  universal  ac¬ 
complishment.  The  late  President  Wilson 
learned  stenography  simply  as  an  aid  in  his 
studies,  and  he  often  testified  to  the  invaluable 
service  it  was  to  him. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the 


use  to  which  shorthand  was  put  in  the  career 
of  one  of  our  prominent  men  is  contained  in 
the  book,  “The  Americanization  of  Edward 
Bok,”  the  story  of  a  successful  man  who  began 
as  a  stenographer.  We  quote  from  the  book: 

“Take,  for  example,  the  peculiarly  fortui¬ 
tous  circumstances  under  which  he  entered 
the  Scribner  publishing  house.  Bok  was  im¬ 
mediately  brought  into  touch  with  the  leading 
authors  of  the  day,  their  works  as  they  were 
discussed  in  the  correspondence  dictated  to 
him,  and  the  authors’  terms  upon  which  books 
were  published.  In  fact,  he  was  given  as  close 
an  insight  as  it  was  possible  for  a  young  man 
to  get  into  the  inner  workings  of  one  of  the 
large  publishing  houses  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  list  peculiarly  noted  for  the  distinction 
of  its  authors  and  the  broad  scope  of  its 
books.  .  .  . 

“Later  when  the  house  decided  to  start 
Scribner’s  Magazine,  all  the  preliminary  cor¬ 
respondence  was  dictated  to  Bok,  through  his 
employers,  and  he  received  a  first-hand  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  machinery  necessary  for  the 
publication  of  a  magazine.  All  this  he  eagerly 
absorbed.” 

Mr.  Bok,  it  will  be  remembered,  later  be¬ 
came  editor  of  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal, 
which  position  he  filled  for  many  years. 


Sirs 

Teachers'  Certificates 


INCE  the  last  list  was  printed  the  follow¬ 
ing  teachers  have ,  been  granted  certifi¬ 
cates  : 

Lurille  Abies,  Stringtown,  Oklahoma 

Sister  Mary  Adelinda,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio 

Ethel  June  Almquist,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Geraldine  La  Vaune  Anderson.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Lucille  Dorothy  Apel,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Nellie  Apodaca,  Gallup,  New  Mexico 

Noreen  Atkinson,  Kenedy,  Texas 

Frances  Mather  Austin,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts. 

Virginia  A.  Ball,  Longmont,  Colorado 

Cecelia  Helena  Baranowskl,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Anna  Beatrice  Barnes,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Dorothy  Cecely  Barron,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Evelyn  May  Bartlett,  Meriden,  Connecticut 

Helen  R.  Bartrlm,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Viola  Mary  Beauciiemin,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Frances  E.  Bell.  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Ignatius  B.  Berry,  Somersworth,  New  Hampshire 

Dorothy  Biggs,  Guthrie,  Oklahoma 

Ruth  Thomas  Bliss,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Ophelia  Bobbitt,  Petersburg,  Virginia 

Mabel  Boggess,  GuUirle,  Oklahoma 

Ollie  Myrtle  Boggs,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 

Ruth  Alberta  Bowler,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

I.ela  L.  Brewer,  Memphis,  Tennessee 

VidetU  Brillhart.  Tiffin.  Ohio 

Lillian  O.  Brown.  Conway,  Arkansas 

Lois  Lorraine  Bryant,  Chattanooga.  Tennessee 

Emily  Buell,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

Elsie  Bunn,  Huntington,  West  Virginia 

Catherine  M.  Burke,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 

John  Foster  Butler,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Marie  A.  Carlington,  Dallas,  Texas 


Mrs.  Belle  L.  Carr,  Gloucester,  New  Jersey 

Dorothy  M.  Carter,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Dorothy  C.  Chapman,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Sydney  J.  Chlttick,  Waisen,  Colorado 

Kamma  M.  Christensen,  Fowler,  Colorado 

Cora  Evelyn  Clark,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Mildred  L.  Cleaveland,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Sitter  Mary  Consalva,  Botkins.  Ohio 

Frances  M.  Conz,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Clara  L.  Cooke,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Frances  I.  Corey.  Spokane,  Washington 

Gladys  Crews,  Guthrie,  Oklahoma 

Mary  M.  Crossen.  Spokane,  Washington 

Mollle  D.  Curler,  Greeley,  Colorado 

Evelyn  Ben  David,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Genevieve  G.  Davis,  Gallup,  New  Mexico 

latrena  E.  Davis,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Mary  Davis,  Guthrie,  Oklahoma 

Ollie  B.  Davis.  Monday,  Texas 

Mildred  S.  Dean.  Sprlngfleld,  Massaebusetts 

Zada  A.  DeHan,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Irene  V.  DeLay,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 

Anna  J.  DePaull,  Gallup,  New  Mexico 

Martha  F.  Detmer,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

Sister  M.  Dorothy,  San  Francisco,  California 

Marie  Engel,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

Emma  Holtxclaw  Engelkamp,  Covington,  Kentucky 

Helen  H.  Engstrand,  Rio  Blanco,  Colorado 

Anna  L.  Evans,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Christine  A.  Evans,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Elsie  Gregg  Evans,  Longmont,  Colorado 

Mary  Winn  Fanroy.  Nashville.  Tennessee 

Lillian  R.  Fay,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Ella  C.  Fjellman,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Lyle  M.  Flanders.  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Margaret  N.  Fleet,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

(Continued  on  page  63) 
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The  (§ecret  of  (Successful  Shorthand 

Teaching 

By  Florence  E.  Ulrich 

Editor,  Art  and  Credentials  Department  of  the  ^^Grcgg  Writer" 


Tenmanship  (flashes  on  the  O.  Q- 

The  secret  of  success  in  life  is  for  a  man  to  be  ready  for  his  opportunity  when  it  comes. 

— Disraeli 


(.  t  'HERE  are  many  standards  by  which  a 
f  teacher’s  ability  is  gauged,  but  the  con¬ 
clusive  proof  of  that  ability  is  arrived  at 
by  the  actual  results  obtained  in  teaching.  The 
teacher  who  can  present  a  lesson  interestingly 
to  a  group  of  students  and  get  definite  and 
satisfactory  reaction  is  a  good  teacher.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  But  the  teacher  who 
cannot  get  satisfactory  reaction  needs  to  give 
some  thought  to  her  methods  of  presentation. 

“How  best  can  I  hold  the  attention  of  the 
pupil  during  the  presentation  of  a  lesson?” 
asked  one  teacher,  who  then  volunteered  that 
her  pupils  either  toyed  with  pencils  or  pens,  con¬ 
versed  with  one  another,  or  wrote  notes,  in¬ 
stead  of  paying  attention  to  what  she  was  tell¬ 
ing  them.  As  a  consequence,  they  never  car¬ 
ried  out  her  instructions. 

Possibly  a  solution  to  her  difficulty  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
received  by  this  department. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  results  I  have  been 
able  to  get  since  “muffling  the  loud  speaker”  and 
“using  some  elbow  grease.”  I  use  the  blackboard  now 
in  presenting  lessons,  and  find  that  the  problem  of 
holding  attention  does  not  exist.  The  students  are 
alert  to  everything  I  do  and  say,  and  they  are  so 
mttch  interested  in  the  work  that  I  rarely  have  to 
give  an  assignment  more  than  once.  They  like  writing 
on  the  blackboard,  too,  so  I  take  about  five  minutes 
at  the  beginning  of  each  period  for  a  little  dictation 
on  familiar  matter,  having  as  many  pupils  as  there  is 
room  for  go  to  the  t)oard.  Another  five  minutes  is 
spent  in  reading  and  checking  outlines  for  errors. 
We  are  then  ready  for  the  day’s  assignment,  and  get 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  it. 

My  own  writing  is  so  much  Itetter  I  do  not  have 
the  fear  I  used  to  have  when  writing  an  outline  on 
the  board  before  the  students.  I  enjoy  blackboard 
writing  immensely.  My  principal  came  in  while  I 
was  presenting  the  lesson  today,  and  remarked  how 
interesting  it  was. 

It  has  been  scientifically  proved  that  as  a 
general  rule  more  lasting  appeal  can  be  made 
through  the  eye  than  through  the  ear,  and 
teachers  recognizing  and  utilizing  that  fact 
find  their  students  doing  very  much  better 


work.  The  class  drills  given  here  are  sug¬ 
gested  blackboard  studies  for  presenting  the 
O.  G.  A.  test.  It  is  not  expected  that  teachers 
will  follow  precisely  the  outline  given,  but  will 
adapt  the  general  idea  to  their  particular 
problems. 

Stress  Fluency 

An  important  element  to  be  stressed  at  all 
times  is  fluency.  Unless  the  student  acquires 
an  easy,  graceful  swing  in  his  writing  from 
the  start,  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  good  style.  Fluency  is  the  result 
of  writing  with  a  clear,  bold  stroke,  and  it 
comes  when  the  student  knows  what  he  is 
going  to  make  and  how  to  make  it.  The  best 
way  to  arrive  at  that  point  is  to  teach  short¬ 
hand,  the  unknown,  through  longhand,  the 
known.  Inasmuch  as  our  system  is  based  on 
longhand,  the  teacher  can  easily  lead  the  stu¬ 
dent  from  one  to  the  other  as  shown  in  the 
Penmanship  Lessons  in  the  Gregg  Writer  this 
month. 

Watch  Tools  and  Posture 

The  first  essential  of  good  penmanship  is 
good  equipment.  If  pencil  is  used,  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  it  well  sharpened.  Blunt- 
edged  pencils  result  in  thick,  scrawly  notes. 
Insist  upon  the  writing  being  done  in  a  note¬ 
book  with  properly  ruled  paper.  A  student 
should  not  be  excused  for  coming  to  class  with 
unfilled  fountain  pens,  broken  or  blunt  pencil 
points,  insufficient  paper,  or  the  like,  and  the 
teacher  should  see  that  such  habits  are  broken. 

Good  position  at  the  desk  is  essential  to  good 
waiting.  If  a  student  assumes  a  spineless 
slump,  his  writing  will  likewise  be  sloppy.  An 
easy,  alert  attitude  at  the  desk  is  conducive  to 
quick,  alert  thought  and  action,  and  gives  a 
neat,  business-like  appearance  to  the  classroom. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Q^egg  Transcription  Test 


A  Club  Prize  for  Every  Class 

In  order  to  make  the  Credentiab  work  more  interesting,  the  Gregg  Writer  oSers  a  prise 
to  the  writer  of  the  best  paper  in  every  dub  of  fifteen  or  more  transenpoon  teat  papers  or  ten 
or  more  of  any  of  the  other  team.  These  awards  are  graded  aaxirding  to  the  number  of 
papers  m  the  chib,  and  range  from  the  bronie  emblem  pm  given  to  the  avnter  of  the  best 
paper  m  a  club  of  ten  or  more.  The  awards  are  bronse,  ttcfhng  silver  and  gold  pms  and 
atming  adver  and  gold  rings. 


and  in  two  colors y  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 
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Qlass  ’Drills  on  the  October  0,  Test 


HE  drills  used  in  long- 
hand  may  be  used  ad¬ 
vantageously  in  short¬ 
hand,  so  a  preliminary 
warming-up  exercise 
may  be  given  on  the 
direct  oval  about  three- 
fourth  space  high.  The  motion  involved  here 
gives  us  the  proper  writing  motion  for  b,  br, 
bl,  and  when  written  half  the  size  p,  pr,  and 
pi.  *Do  not  spend  too  much  time  on  exercises, 
but  concentrate  on  the  characters  themselves. 
Dictate  words  from  the  O.  G.  A.  test,  em¬ 
bracing  the  characters  for  which  drill  was 
given.  Explain  that  the  circle  in  the  phrase 
above  all  should  join  at  right  angles  with  the 
stroke ;  b  is  curved  more  deeply  at  the  end,  and 
the  hook  at  the  bottom  is  written  up  close  to 
the  downstroke. 

Stress  the  fact  that  hooks  are  to  be  made 
deep  and  narrow,  and  then  alternate  the 
words  become  and  one,  observing  the  rela¬ 
tive  proportions  of  k  and  oo.  Activity  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  direct  motion.  Again  observe 
how  the  circle  joins  k.  K  has  the  greater  curve 
at  the  end,  whereas  v  has  the  greater  curve 
at  the  beginning. 

Ji'ork  for  Good  **Get-Au;af' 

The  development  of  the  “get-away”  stroke, 
which  is  secured  by  lifting  the  pen  quickly  as 
the  outline  is  finished  and  gliding  immediately 
to  the  next,  is  an  important  part  of  this  work. 
It  will  come  as  soon  as  the  student  learns  to 
think  ahead  of  the  character  he  is  making,  and 
training  the  student  to  think  ahead  of  the  out¬ 
line  he  is  writing  is  an  important  part  of  steno¬ 
graphic  teaching.  The  “get-away”  stroke  at 
the  end  of  characters  overcomes  the  tendency 
to  “rest  on  the  pen”  as  soon  as  the  outline  is 
finished. 

Practice  Individual  Words  from  the  Test 

Real  should  be  written  swiftly  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  end,  closing  the  circle  with  a 
quick,  sharp  downward  stroke.  G)unting, 
quickly  and  rhythmically,  produces  surprisingly 
good  results. 

Hobby  is  sometimes  incorrectly  written  by 
the  beginner — not  so  much  the  first  time  it  is 
written  as  the  last.  The  tendency  is  to  become 
careless  when  an  outline  has  to  be  written 
more  than  once.  If  you  observe  this  in  your 
students’  writing,  write  the  outline  on  the  board 
in  a  large  bold  hand  and  retrace  it,  or  have 
the  students  retrace  it  a  few  times.  The  larger 
character  permits  of  greater  freedom  and 


swing,  and  retracing  serves  as  precision  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  form.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Gregg’s 
favorite  methods  of  teaching  the  form  of  a 
character. 

Persistently  may  require  more  attention  than 
the  other  words.  Almost  all  of  the  students 
will  write  pr  well,  may  even  write  ses  with¬ 
out  working  too  hard  on  it;  but  there  their 
good  work  stops,  as  a  rule,  and  the  ent  blend 
drifts  feebly  off  in  wavering  fashion  with  a 
conical-shaped  vowel  at  the  end.  Stress  the 
importance  of  writing  each  succeeding  outline 
better  than  the  last  if  the  practice  is  going  to 
do  the  student  any  good.  It  is  better  that  an 
outline  be  written  three  times  correctly  than 
ten  times  in  a  slip-shod  fashion. 

Words  Developed  from  Indirect  Oval 

The  indirect  oval  may  be  used  as  preliminary 
drill  to  writing  such  words  as  fascinating,  vital, 
etc.  5"  and  v,  like  r  and  I,  start  with  a 
deep  curve  “washed  out  more  at  the  beginning 
than  at  the  end,”  as  one  student  put  it. 

Look  to  the  Slant  and  Proportion 

Besides  fluency,  careful  attention  should  be 
paid  to  slant  of  strokes.  Characters  that  are 
not  uniform  in  slant  handicap  the  shorthand 
writer  in  the  same  way  as  longhand  writers — 
the  writing  is  productive  neither  of  legibility 
nor  speed.  Proportion,  too,  is  a  vital  element. 
A  good  differentiation  in  the  lengths  of  strokes 
and  size  of  vowels  should  always  be  main¬ 
tained.  Insist  upon  the  student  reading  back 
in  class  everything  that  he  writes,  and  he  will 
soon  learn  the  importance  of  maintaining  pro¬ 
portion. 

Sixe  and  Spacing 

The  size  of  notes  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  style  of  handwriting  adopted  by  the 
writer,  but  in  no  case  should  it  be  allowed  to 
become  large  and  scrawly.  The  notes  in  the 
textbook  are  standard  size  and  should  be 
adopted  by  the  student  if  possible. 

Spacing  between  outlines  will  cease  to  be  a 
problem  as  soon  as  the  student  learns  to  write 
shorthand  fluently,  gliding  smoothly  from  one 
outline  to  another. 

Primary  Objectives 

The  essentials  of  good  penmanship  are : 
Fluency,  Rhythm,  Proper  Formation,  Uniform 
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Slant,  Proportion,  Size,  and  Uniform  Spacing, 
These  primary  objectives  might  be  posted 
somewhere  in  the  classroom  where  the  stu¬ 


dent  will  see  them,  and  thus  bring  to  his  at¬ 
tention  the  necessity  for  keeping  them  in  mind 
while  practicing. 


Treacher  (Certificate  dinners 


o.  G.  A. 

T.  ColUns  Funk.  St.  I’eUTslturg.  Florida 

\..n<y  Koyse,  Drake  College,  Newark,  .\ew  Jeraey 

Sister  .M.  Klena,  St.  Ambrose  Convent,  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia 


Complete  Theory 

.Miriam  Caimenson.  High  School,  Ashland,  Oregon 
Thelma  IVnguite,  High  School,  Osborne,  Kansas 
Sister  M.  de  Paul,  ,at.  Xavier  Academy,  Ottawa,  Illinois 


Transcription  Tests 
Bronze  Medal 

I2S  Words 

Kdith  P.  Crnsswiiite,  Littleford  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Arthur  K.  Gaskill,  Mockridge  Business  School,  Brooklyn, 
•New  York 

Hazel  Hohlnson,  Unhersity  High  School,  Mitchell,  South 
Dakota 

Gladys  Tasker,  The  McIntosh  School,  Dover,  New  Hampshire 


O.  A.  T. 

Lelah  Brownfield,  Alabama  College,  Montevallo,  Alabama 
Zoe  B.  Culpepper,  High  School,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
Hazel  M.  Keys,  Western  Illinois  State  Teachers’  College, 
Macomb,  Illinois 

.Mr*.  Frances  Doub  North,  High  School,  Glen  Burnle,  Maryland 
Sister  Margaret  Mary,  Nazareth  Academy,  Eureka,  California 
Sister  Mary  Alexlna,  St.  Margaret's  Convent,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Sister  Mary  Consolata,  St.  Mary's  of  the  Mount  School, 
Helena,  Montana 

Sister  M.  Julia,  Noire  Dame  School,  Central  Falls,  Rhode 
Island 

Alberta  Wolfe,  High  School,  Brighton,  Colorado 

Competent  Typist 

Sister  Mary  Breda,  Holy  Name  High  School,  Henderson, 
Kentucky  (90.7  net  words,  2  errors) 

Mrs.  Gertrud  Holloway,  State  Teachers  College,  Klrksville, 
Missouri  (72.9  net  words,  4  errors) 

Pearl  McNeil,  Peabody  High  School,  Burns,  Kansas  (60.5 
net  words,  5  errors) 

Mabel  R.  Kerr,  High  School,  Danville,  Indiana  (59.8  net 
words,  5  errors) 

Mrs.  Frances  Doub  North,  High  School,  Glen  Burnle,  Mary¬ 
land  (58.3  net  words,  3  errors) 

Ramona  Vogel,  High  School,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin  (56.4 
net  words,  5  errors) 


T*reparing  for  ^ig  (Convention 

National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  meets  at  Chicago  in  December 


r'HE  National  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Federation  has  a  program  in  course  of 
preparation  which  will  prove  both  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable  to  all  who  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Federation  which  are  to  be  held  in 
Chicago,  December  28,  29,  and  30,  at  Hotel 
Sherman. 

There  will  be  addresses  by  prominent  speak¬ 
ers,  and  the  entertainment  features  will  be 
unusually  good.  In  addition  to  the  public  and 
private  school  departments,  there  are  now 
round  tables  of  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  pen¬ 
manship,  and  college  and  university  activities. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Holm  is  local  chairman,  and 
is  well  fitted  both  by  ability  and  experience  to 
handle  a  convention  of  this  kind. 

President  Wheeler  attended  the  recent  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’ 
.Association  in  New  York  and  the  Central  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers’  Association  in  Des  Moines. 


He  confidently  predicts  that  there  will  be  one 
thousand  or  more  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Federation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee, 
composed  of  Willard  J.  Wheeler,  Birmingham, 
Alabama;  C.  M.  Yoder,  Whitewater,  Wis¬ 
consin  ;  C.  T.  Smith,  Kansas  City,  Missouri ; 
and  Ivan  E.  Chapman,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
held  May  1  in  Chicago  in  conjunction  with  the 
local  committee,  thirty  men  and  women  were 
present,  and  much  enthusiasm  for  the  success 
of  the  meeting  was  evidenced. 

An  interesting  and  unique  feature  of  this 
twenty-ninth  annual  convention  will  be  the 
awarding  of  One  Hundred  Per  Cent  Certifi¬ 
cates  to  all  schools  having  a  one  hundred  per 
cent  enrollment.  These  certificates  indicate  the 
progressiveness  of  the  institution,  and  will  be 
treasured  by  the  schools  which  receive  these 
awards.  Let  your  school  be  well  represented. 


T 
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^PHAKING  on  the  topic,  “Dynamic 
^  I  Shorthand  Teaching,”  Miss  Helen  W. 

Evans,  of  the  Expert  Department,  Gregg 
School,  delivered  a  series  of  timely,  in¬ 
spirational  nuggets.  The  address  was  largely 
an  appeal  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  values 
of  shorthand  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
advanced  writer.  In  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term.  Miss  Evans  believes  that  to  teach  means 
to  train,  to  direct,  and  to  lead.  But  in  advanced 
shorthand,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other 
subject,  the  teacher  should  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  scientific  training,  intelligent  di¬ 
recting  and  the  quality  of  leadership  which 
brings  the  student  to  capitalize  his  obstacles, 
focus  upon  possibilities  and  achieve  his  purpose. 
It  was  contended  that,  while  it  is  not  an  easy 
course,  the  teacher  should  be  prepared  not  only 
to  exemplify  the  standard  to  be  reached,  but, 
in  the  language  of  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  must 
“adjust  herself  to  the  requirements  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  business  or  profession  and  for 
the  time  being  sink  her  own  personality,  losing 
it  in  the  larger  life  into  which  she  has  entered.” 

Crystallizing  the  points  developed  in  her 


address.  Miss  Evans  gave  a  very  interesting 
demonstration  in  rapid  writing,  varying  in 
speed  from  200  to  280  words  a  minute.  The 
sum  total  of  observations  and  experiences  de¬ 
picted  a  program  of  shorthand  activity  worthy 
of  imitation  and  emulation. 

Constructive  English 

The  teaching  of  English  was  discussed  in  a 
helpful  manner  by  Mr.  Adrian  Newens,  of  the 
University  School  of  Music,  Lincoln,  Ne¬ 
braska.  While  an  analysis  of  Shakespeare 
has  its  value,  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  great  necessity  of  our 
time.  Constructive  English — the  kind  that 
produces  inspiration  because  of  its  practical 
value — was  championed  by  Mr.  Newens 
throughout  his  address.  It  was  deplored  that 
while  the  business  world  is  saying  “Send  us 
stenographers  who  know  English,”  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  have  the  senior  prepare  a  thesis  on  the 
word  “the”  still  exists.  In  teaching  this  sub¬ 
ject  effectively,  it  was  recommended  that  the 
approach  be  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  spoken 
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word.  Furthermore,  teaching  that  fails  to 
take  into  account  an  appreciation  of  effective 
expression  falls  short  of  the  standard  which 
this  important  subject  requires. 

**Som€  Commercial  Teachers  1  Have  Met'' 

Commercial  teachers  are  ever  in  the  eye  of 
successful  business!  Their  interest,  or  lack 
of  interest,  in  the  business  activities  of  the 
community  is  one  of  the  standards  by  which 
judgment  is  rendered.  Because  of  this,  keen 
interest  was  exercised  in  the  sound  logic  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Blakeslee,  Lincoln  School 
of  Commerce,  Lincoln.  Nebraska,  who  spoke 


on  “Some  Commercial  Teachers  I  have 
Met.” 

As  always,  Mr.  Blakeslee  adopted  a  practical 
platform,  the  tenor  of  which  was  favorable  to 
the  right  kind  of  professional  interest,  the 
spirit  of  good  will,  and  the  theory  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  always  be  regarded  as  the  largest 
factor  in  educational  work.  To  conform  in  a 
single  particular  to  what  is  required  in  com¬ 
mercial  education  is  not  sufficient,  but.  aside 
from  the  necessary  professional  equipment, 
Mr.  Blakeslee  believes  the  philosophy  of 
“being  interested  in  everybody  and  every¬ 
thing”  is  a  faculty  which  the  ideal  commercial 
teacher  seeks  to  acquire. 


T^nd  Tables 


^HE  panoramic  view  of  the  commercial 

field,  as  afforded  in  the  general  program, 
was  most  instructive  and  enlightening.  But  the 
C.  C.  T.  A.  has  always  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  considering  the  field  at  close  range — 
from  the  viewpoint  of  classroom  experiences 
and  immediate  contacts.  For  this  reason  round 
tables  were  held,  one  devoted  to  shorthand, 
another  to  business.  Directed  by  Miss  Frances 
Botsford,  State  Teachers’  Qjllege,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa,  the  Shorthand  Round  Table  devoted  it¬ 
self  to  a  helpful  line  of  discussion. 

In  fact,  the  program  was  somewhat  epi¬ 
grammatic  in  character.  For  instance: 

Epigrams  from  the  Shorthanders 

Testing  not  merely  discloses  a  knowledge  of 
principles  but  rather  is  it  a  revelation  of  how 
well  teaching  has  been  performed. 

The  start  in  shorthand  is  the  finish,  because 
the  finish  is  determined  by  the  start. 

If  “rhythm  is  life,”  then  experience  the  cres¬ 
cendo  as  afforded  in  the  advanced  realms  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting. 

The  secret  in  typing  is  akin  to  an  attractive 
score  in  golf;  the  secret  is  in  the  “stroke.” 
Teaching  commercial  subjects  is  really  reck¬ 
oning  with  time  itself ;  it  is  always  on  the 
move — with  music  but  no  one  I>eating  a 
retreat. 

Intelligent  typewriting  practice  is  the  sum 
total  of  thoughtful  procedure,  observance  of 
directions,  and  sustained  enthusiasm.  These 
three  spell  victory — with  no  unaccented 
letters ! 

High  Points  of  the  ** Business"  Discussions 

Likewise  the  Business  Round  Table  delved 
into  the  subjects  which  play  an  important  role 
in  the  processes  of  commercial  training.  Due 
recognition  was  given  to  bookkeeping,  sales¬ 
manship  and  Business  English.  It  was  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  reviewed  the  present  status  of  the 
so-called  “heavier”  commercial  subjects  and 


at  the  same  time  gave  due  appraisal  of  the 
courses  in  process  of  development.  The  trend 
of  the  discussions  was  idealistic  and  practical, 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  providing  the 
commercial  student  with  the  best  possible 
equipment  on  entering  the  business  world. 
Types  of  knowledge  which  insure  progress  and 
promotion  in  the  field  of  action  were  given 
unusual  prominence  throughout  the  two-hour 
session.  To  the  observer  it  was  clear 

That  only  a  small  part  of  the  potentialities  in 
commercial  education  is  now  being  realized. 

That  accounting  is  not  solely  the  equipment 
of  the  junior  meml>ers  of  an  organization,  but 
an  executive  tool  as  well. 

That  salesmanship  principles  are  not  dedi¬ 
cated  to  a  few  but  an  everyday  necessity  for 
everybody — for  those  who  buy  as  well  as  sell. 

That  business  expression,  as  epitomized  in 
the  study  of  Business  English,  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  business  success. 

That  the  business  course  is  decidedly  lacking 
if  it  fails  to  impress  the  qualities  which  make 
for  good  citizenship. 

The  Social  Events 

To  attempt  a  description  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  and  recreational  activities  is  to  know 
beforehand  that  words  cannot  do  them  justice. 
The  initial  number  consisted  of  a  trip  to  Fort 
Des  Moines,  where  a  polo  game  between  Fort 
Des  Moines  and  Wakonda  Country  Club  was 
staged.  Immediately  following  this  spirited 
contest,  in  which  some  of  the  private  school 
managers  had  difficulty  in  locating  their  hats, 
the  convention  witnessed  a  military  review  of 
the  Fourteenth  Cavalry.  The  reception,  the 
Friday  evening  banquet,  and  the  “Climax 
Luncheon” — all  these  were  events  which  pre¬ 
pared  the  convention  to  meet  its  problems  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  value  of  good  humor 
and  fraternal  relationship.  In  this  three-day 
session,  as  in  previous  gatherings,  Des  Moines 
commercial  teachers,  in  conjunction  with  the 
(Continued  on  page  6e) 
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A  single  fact  is  worth  a  shipload  of  argu¬ 
ment.  (9) 


Live  wires  are  seldom  stepped  on.  (6) 


Nothing  is  so  contagious  as  example;  never 
was  there  any  considerable  good  or  ill  done 
that  does  not  produce  its^®  like.  We  imitate 
good  actions  through  emulation,  and  bad  ones 
through  a  malignity  in  our  nature,  which 
shame  conceals  and*®  example  sets  at  liberty. 
(44) 


Lesson  Seven 

tVords 

Button,  broaden,  captain,  deny,  tonsil,  index, 
linden,  blend,  kindle,  sentence,  trend,  victim, 
intimate,  seldom,  random,  maimed,  defray, 
diversion,  captive,  gently,*®  dative,  pageantry, 
expended,  stringent,  clemency,  lemon,  lemon¬ 
ade,  fireman,  avidity,  cadet,  dedicate,  wedded, 
molasses,  crisis,  coaxes,  glances,  branded, 
wooden,  wind,  scanned,*®  sustenance,  raiment, 
paintings,  optimism,  pheasant.  (45) 

Sentences 

Stanley  was  prevented  from  joining  in  the 
race  because  of  a  strained  tendon.  Did  you 
attend  the  fireman’s  ball?  Your*®  antenna  is 
too  long.  His  raiment  was  white  as  snow. 
The  cadet  will  assist  in  dedicating  the  new 
temple.  The*®  company  will  defray  all  ex¬ 
penses.  You  should  handle  these  cases  gently. 
The  victim  denied  being  there  at  any  time. 
What®”  is  the  difference  between  these  two 
systems?  Will  you  assist  me  in  hanging  these 
paintings  ?  Our  agent  will  devote  all®®  his  time 
to  this  work  next  month.  (87) 


Lesson  Eight 

Words 


ers,  hazardous,  surpass,  learner,  sternly,  large¬ 
ly,  nervous,*®  .terminus,  stormy,  ordnance, 
worth,  inborn,  astern,  porcelain,  warden,  war¬ 
like,  wormy,  inert,  fitter,  (52) 

Sentences 

As  I  sat  in  a  large  armchair  one  stormy 
evening  I  heard  the  murmuring  brook  back  of 
the  tavern.  Our*®  firm  does  not  endorse  the 
manner  in  which  this  organization  is  doing 
business.  The  warden  will  receive  the  pardon 
by*®  tomorrow.  The  spider  wove  a  web  near 
the  garden  gate.  If  you  will  work  hard,  we 
know  this  plan  will®®  not  retard  you.  Sherlock 
tore  the  fasteners  from  the  curtain.  If  you 
would  surpass  your  fellows  you  must  work 
harder®®  than  they  do.  We  trust  you  will  be 
very  particular  in  filling  out  this  certificate. 
Did  you  order  a  custard?  (KX)) 

Lesson  Nine 

Sentences 

If  your  firm  cannot  deliver  the  cars  tomor¬ 
row  we  will  not  accept  them.  I  inclose  with 
this  letter  a  duplicate*®  of  the  merchandise 
record  and  if  this  is  not  satisfactory,  please 
wire  the  insurance  office  immediately.  The 
remark  of  the*®  doctor  had  a  strange  effect  on 
the  agent  of  the  company.  If  Mr.  Smith  can¬ 
not  arrange  for  a  reference  it®®  will  be  very 
difficult  for  him  to  collect  the  insurance.  He 
will  make  a  friendly  call  on  the  judge.  Dur¬ 
ing®®  the  war  these  gentlemen  bought  horses 
for  the  government.  We  will  place  your  name 
on  our  mailing  list  so  that*®®  you  will  receive 
our  market  letter  every  week.  Our  cars  are 
ready  to  go  out  on  the  road  at  any*-®  time. 
You  will  receive  our  check  tomorrow  without 
fail.  The  cadets  stand  at  attention  and  await 
orders  from  the  captain.**®  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  doctor  that  a  change  will  be  good  for 
him.  In  about  an  hour  after*®®  the  agent 
called  we  received  a  letter  from  the  Trenton 
office.  In  his  correspondence  the  doctor  says 
that  the  government*®®  official  shows  great  im¬ 
provement.  (184) 


Lesson  Ten 


Armhole,  herd,  hurdle,  armistice,  hardware, 
adder,  jar,  joiner,  canker,  spider,  glimmer, 
usher,  butter,  tardily,  dirty,  custard,  retard, 
skirt,  foulard,  myrtle,*®  smart,  current,  safe¬ 
guard,  curtain,  blurt,  spurt,  tavern,  bard,  fern, 
pardon,  jeopardy,  fasteners,  chairman,  pinch¬ 


Words 

Thereby,  accepted,  arranged,  corresponded, 
covered,  abandoned,  answered,  dictated,  ar¬ 
rived,  claimed,  improved,  drafted,  influenced, 
invoiced,  occupied,  obliged,  believer,  friendlier. 
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governor,  copied,*®  separator,  educator,  demon¬ 
strated,  worked,  surer,  stranger,  organizer, 
preparatory,  outdoors,  aftermath,  eight  dollars, 
sixteen  hundred,  twelve  hundred  dollars, 
seven  thousand,  forty^®  three  thousand 
dollars,  nine  million,  eighteen  pounds, 
four  gallons,  five  o’clock,  nine  hundred  feet, 
a  bushel,  few  hundred  dollars,®®  several  million, 
eight  per  cent,  seven  cents,  four  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents,  twelve  per  cent  per  annum, 
masticate,  mortgagee,  juryman,®®  outrage,  son- 
in-law,  workman,  cancellation,  aforementioned, 
broadside,  agitate.  (89) 

Sentences 

The  strikers  demanded  more  pay.  His  son- 
in-law  is  acquainted  with  the  receiver  who  was 
appointed  for  this  firm.^®  The  new  organizer 
will  talk  to  the  workmen  tomorrow.  I  fear 
this  plan  will  agitate  the  miners.  The  chairman 
presented^®  the  educator  to  the  governor.  This 
tank  contains  four  hundred  gallons.  The  trav¬ 
eler  arrived  just  as  the  train  was  pulling®®  out. 
I  will  give  you  65  cents  a  bushel  for  your  load 
of  oats.  This  is  a  city  of®®  nearly  four  million 
people.  The  ship  was  abandoned  soon  after 
the  storm  broke.  The  mortgagee  desires  that 
you  keep  the*®®  house  fully  insured.  (103) 


Lessofi  Eleveti 

Words 

To  sail,  to  report,  I  don't  know,  you  don’t 
say,  I  do  not  believe,  out  of  the  city,  he  wilF® 
be  able,  you  told  him,  details  of  the  business, 
we  hope  that,  success  of  the  plan,  knowledge 
of  the  language,^®  able  to  know,  we  are  in 
receipt  of  your  letter,  I  would  like  to  see,  yours 
very  respectfully,  we  are®®  sorry  to  see,  in 
reference  to  this,  to  bring,  to  avoid,  to  find, 
to  oblige,  we  have  been,  they  have®®  been  able, 
we  shall  be  able,  they  had  not  been,  you  have 
been  able,  I  shall  be,  we  could  not*^  be,  we 
had  been,  I  hope  that,  I  am  sorry  to  see,  we 
are  sorry  to  learn,  you  do  not*^®  believe,  I  don’t 
like,  you  don’t  see,  I  was  not,  there  wasn’t, 
it  isn’t,  we  hope  to  hear,  several  days*'*®  ago, 
I  want  to  know,  record  of  the  sale,  capital  of 
the  state,  from  house  to  house,  peal  after 
peal,*®®  hour  by  hour,  we  wish  to  say,  we  re¬ 
gret  to  see,  ought  to  return.  (174) 

Sentences 

My  dear  Friend: 

I  regret  to  say  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
sail  for  a  few  days.  It^®  is  not  possible  for 
us  to  anchor  at  Greenbay  as  we  had  intended. 
I  should  like  to  know  if  you^®  could  meet  us 
at  some  oth«-  point.  As  soon  as  the  details 
of  the  trip  are  definitely  arranged  I  shall®® 
write  you.  However,  you  should  arrange  your 
business  at  once  in  order  to  leave  by  Friday, 
and  at  present  it*®  looks  as  though  we  should 
sail  at  that  time.  I  don’t  believe  we  shall  re¬ 


turn  before  Saturday  of  next  week.*®®  I  hope 
you  can  arrange  to  bring  your  radio  with  you. 
We  can  thus  keep  posted  on  what  is  going**® 
on  from  day  to  day.  It  isn’t  likely  that  we 
shall  have  many  storms.  You  may  depend  on 
our  having*'"’  a  good  time. 

Cordially  yours,  (145) 


Lcssoti  Twelve 

Words 

Impiety,  mo.saic,  amuse,  album,  attune, 
flounce,  monk,  roundly,  confront,  jungle,  be¬ 
deck,  bemoan,  depress,  deceit,  rebate,  reflex, 
disclaim,  display,  miscount.  cottage,*9  per¬ 
chance,  probation,  pursue,  homage,  allusion, 
plush,  trudge,  cabin,  donation,  politician,-  sedi¬ 
tion,  liquidation,  locker,  cornet,  gastric,  gulf, 
dropsy,  typist,  latest,  final,*®  alx)ard,  mild, 
strung,  yield,  fatal,  moisture,  tempest,  re¬ 
course.  (48) 

Sentences 

You  may  put  your  trunks  in  the  locker.  We 
will  put  these  plush  capes  on  display  next 
Monday.  The  carpenter*®  will  repair  the  cot¬ 
tage  tomorrow.  The  politician  will  disclaim 
all  knowledge  of  this  donation  to  his  campaign 
fund.  The  company'*®  will  replace  the  plunger 
in  the  pump  free  of  charge.  This  decision  is 
final.  The  typist  should  make  use  of®®  all  the 
latest  office  devices  to  aid  her  in  her  work. 
You  should  pursue  this  course  until  you  be¬ 
come  thoroughly®®  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
machine.  We  hope  for  mild  weather  during 
the  voyage.  (95) 


.Q/P 

“The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.”  He  is 
equally  pleased,  we  doubt  not,  with  a  cheerful 
receiver.  Let  us,  therefore,^®  be  cheerful  as 
recipients,  if  as  nothing  else.  Anyway,  a 
cheerful  person  is  “a  sight  for  sore  eyes.”  (38) 


The  Captains 

From  ^^Tht  Eternal  Masculine" 

By  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews 

(Copyright,  1912,  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons) 
(Continued  from  the  September  issue) 

At  two  he  went  out  into  the  New*®*®  Haven 
.station — into  a  throng  of  fresh,  boyish  faces — 
with  a  sense  of  exhilaration.  He  rushed  for 
a  car  and®*®®  hung  from  a  strap  with  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  the  discomfort  of  it.  Soon  some  one 
got  out,  and  he  dropped  into®*®®  a  seat  by  a 
pair  of  big  shoulders  which  prodded  into  him. 
The  owner  twisted  about. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”®**®  he  said  in  a  frank 
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young  voice.  ‘‘I’m  afraid  I’m  taking  up  too 
much  room,  but  I’m  wedged  into  this'^^*"^  crack 
on  the  bias  and  I  can’t  help  it,”  and  the  two 
laughed  together. 

1  here  was  an  irresponsible  gayety  the 
air,  and  Trefethen  found  himself  catching  it. 
This  friendly,  honest-faced  boy,  with  his  enor¬ 
mous,  inconvenient  shoulders,  pleased  him.^®''" 
He  fell  to  talking — asking  questions  about 
the  new  buildings,  about  the  regatta,  the  uni¬ 
versity.  Surprised,  amused,  he  felt  the^^*^  old 
enthusiasm  of  Alma  Mater  rising  in  him.  He 
was  a  Yale  man — this  lad  was  a  Yale  man — 
the^^^*^  brotherhood  asserted  itself — for  years 
he  had  not  had  this  feeling.  Past  the  green, 
serene  with  its  three  churches  set'^’’®”  like  oases 
in  its  broad  expanse,  they  shot ;  past  rows  of 
New  England  homes  stately  with  a  dignity 
which  money®^'*®  does  not  achieve;  into  Whit¬ 
ney  Avenue  with  its  wide  lawns  and  fine  old 
houses  crowned  with  the  great  sweep  of®”®® 
the  Hillhouse  place,  and  its  dominating,  pil¬ 
lared  mansion.  And  about  there  the  car  jolted 
and  stopped.  Looking  ahead,  there  was'*®-®  a 
line  of  other  stopped  cars — a  block  forward. 
By  slow  degrees  the  passengers  got  out,  and 
studied  the  case,^®^®  and  speculated. 

“Let’s  walk,”  said  the  boy.  “It’s  only  a 
mile.” 

And  Trefethen,  with  a  flattered  sense  of 
being  officially®®®®  taken  into  the  guild  of  the 
ablebodied,  swung  out  by  the  side  of  his  new 
friend  into  a  gay®®^®  stream  of  people  headed 
for  Lake  Whitney.  His  sponsor  had  gathered 
him  under  his  wing  with  the  simple,  uncon¬ 
scious  air®’^®®  of  an  older  brother,  which,  to 
the  man  used  to  dictatorship,  gave  a  piquancy 
to  the  situation.  It  was  pleasant,®^®®  if  funny, 
to  be  looked  after  in  this  kindly  way. 

“My  name  is  Richard  Elliot,”  said  the  lad, 
without  preface,®^'*®  and  gave  his  year,  and 
turned  his  brown  eyes  consideringly  on  the 
older  man. 

Trefethen  hesitated.  Not  to  return  this®^®® 
frank  confidence  would  be  ungracious,  yet  his 
name  suggested  himself  too  much  just  now 
throughout  America  to  risk  telling  and®®*®  hope 
to  be  unidentified.  He  compromised. 

“My  graduation  is  a  quarter  of  a  century 
or  so  ahead  of  yours.  I’m®*®®  sorry  to  say.” 
He  smiled.  “And  my  name  is  Lord” — and 
spoke  truthfully,  for  this  was  his  unused  mid¬ 
dle  name.®*®® 

At  that  moment  the  lad’s  coat  swung  open, 
and  Trefethen  saw,  pinned  on  his  waistcoat, 
an  Alpha  Delta  Phi  pin.®*^®  From  some  atro¬ 
phied  muscles  sprang  a  throb  which  astonished 
him.  Out  flew  his  hand,  the  boy’s  eyes  met 
his,  and®*®®  their  fingers  slid  into  the  fraternity 
grip. 

“Why,  this  is  bully,”  spoke  the  youngster 
joyfully.  “I’m  awfully  glad  I  met®**®  you.  I 
wonder  if  there’s  anything  I  can  do  to  make 
you  enjoy  yourself.  Tell  you  what” — he  went 
on®9®o  in  a  burst — “ginger !  I’m  glad  I  thought 
of  it — come  out  on  the  water  with  me,  will 
you,  Mr.®*®®  Lord?  I’ve  got  a  canoe,  and  my 
sidepartner’s  sneaked — can’t  find  him.  Any¬ 
how,  there’s  plenty  of  room,  even  if39«>  he  turns 
up,  if  you’ll  sit  tight  and  part  your  hair  in  the 
middle.  Are  you  used  to  boats?” 


Trefethen®®®®  smiled.  “That  was  my  busi¬ 
ness  when  I  was  in  college.” 

“What,  were  you  on  a  crew?”  the  lad  asked, 
his®®*®  eyes  bright  with  interest. 

Vanity  betrayed  Trefethen  suddenly.  “I  was 
captain  of  the  ’Varsity  crew  of  my  year,”  he 
stated,'*®®®  and  then  felt  alarmed  to  see  the 
impression. 

Elliot  stopped  short,  quite  casual  as  to  halt¬ 
ing  a  long  procession  back^®®®  of  him.  With 
that  he  gave  his  own  knee  a  sounding  slap. 

“Ginger  !”  he  exploded.  “Ginger  !  Hully- 
gee !  and  I  never'*®^®  suspected.  I  might  have 
known  you  were  something  with  that  build,” 
and  he  glanced  over  Trefethen’s  figure  search- 
ingly.  “Nobody  has^®®®  that  look  without  its 
meaning  something.  Ginger !”  he  murmured 
again  with  no  sense  of  monotony,  and  swung 
on,  gazing  sidewise'*®*®  admirihgly  at  the  em¬ 
barrassed  Trefethen.  “Why,  this  is  simply 
great,  Mr.  Lord,”  he  addressed  him.  “We 
must  have  you  over^*®®  at  the  boathouse  to 
meet  the  men — maybe  you  can  row  on  a  veteran 
crew — I  don’t  know  how"**®®  that  is — that’s  not 
my  line — but  anyhow  they’d  love  to  meet  you. 
Lord — Lord,”  he  reflected.  “Don’t  seem  to'**^® 
remember  the  name — but  the  crews  are  not  in 
my  beat,  as  I  said — they’ll  place  you  fast 
enough  af**®®  the  boathouse.  What’s  your 
year  ?” 

With  that  Trefethen  realized  that  his  in¬ 
cognito  was  in  peril.  “It  won’t  do,  Mr.^**® 
Elliot,”  he  said  firmly.  “I’m  tired  and  came 
out  for  a  laz;^  afternoon,  and  I  don’t  want  to 
meet  people,*-®®  even  Yale  men.  I’m  not  up  to 
it.  I’ll  be  delighted  to  go  out  in  your  canoe 
if  it  won’t*®®®  inconvenience  you,  but  I’m  a 
back  number,  and  would  only  be  in  the  way  at 
the  boathouse.’’ 

“Back  number*®*®  nothing,”  responded  the 
boy  earnestly.  “Of  course  they’d  be  proud 
and  glad.  Yale  men  don’t  shelve  their  chaps 
who’ve  won*®®®  laurels  for  them.  Did  you  win, 
by  the  way?  What  class  were  you?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

Now  Trefethen’s  crew  had  gained*®*®  an 
historic  victory,  and  to  give  his  class  might 
place  it  and  him.  He  did  not  want  to  be 
placed.**®®  He  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that  the 
multi-millionaire  Marcus  Trefethen  would  lose 
this  unique  comradeship  which  the  obscure 
graduate**®®  Lord  had  found.  This  afternoon 
he  had  no  use  for  his  millions  and  his  powerful 
name. 

“Don’t  pin  an  old***®  bald-head,  young  man,” 
he  argued.  Don’t  you  see  I’m  ashamed  of 
my  age?” 

The  boy  drew  his  brows  and***®  looked  sur¬ 
prised,  yet  the  glory  of  a  crew-captainship 
overshadowed  this  exhibition  of  human  weak¬ 
ness.  “All  right,”  he  agreed ;  “but***®  I’ll  look 
you  up,  you  know.  What  difference  does  it 
make,  anyway?  Did  your  crew  win?  You 
can  tell  me***^  that,  Mr.  Lord,  and  that’s  the 
point.” 

“You  bet  we  won,”  Trefethen  threw  at  him 
emphatically,  like  another  boy. 

“Hooray**®®  for  you !”  said  the  youngster, 
and  laughed  for  pure  love  of  Yale’s  greatness, 
and  with  that  they  were  at  Lake***®  Whitney. 

Girls  and  young  men  shifted  in  and  out 
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through  a  scene  of  gayety.  Gray-haired  men, 
men  in  the^^®®  prime  of  life,  and  not  a  few 
older  women  with  pleased  faces  to  be  there, 
thronged  the  landing-steps,  and*^®®  embarked 
every  moment  in  boats  of  all  sorts.  And  in 
every  mouthful  of  the  spring  air  Trefethen 
drew  a  breath'*®”®  of  that  clean  and  happy  out- 
of-doors’  enthusiasm,  of  forgetfulness  of  peo¬ 
ple  for  deeds,  which  is  the  inspiration  of^®*® 
right  athletics.  In  five  minutes,  Elliot,  serious 
and  business-like  over  his  responsibility,  was 
pushing  his  canoe  from  the  dock*®^®  with  a 
well-handled  paddle,  and  Trefethen  sat  facing 
him  in  the  bow.  He  realized  so  the  tremendous 
development  of'*®®®  the  young  figure  as,  his  coat 
oflF,  the  big  muscles  worked  through  a  thin 
silk  shirt. 

“You  must  be  interested^®®®  in  something 
muscular  by  th^  look  of  you,’’  he  said.  “What’s 
your  specialty?” 

The  frank  eyes  dropped.  “Oh — I’m  not^®'^’ 
so  good  as  I  might  be  at  anything,”  he 
answered,  and  his  manner  was  confused.  He 
went  on  quietly:  “My^®-®  stunt’s  football,  but 
I’d  like  to  do  it  better  than  I  do.” 

“Some  failure  to  make  good,  poor  lad,” 
the'*®^®  older  man  thought  to  himself,  and  said 
aloud,  with  friendliness,  “That’s  too  bad — 
you’re  a  strapping  fellow’.  I  should  think^®® 
you’d  be  strong  at  athletics  if  you  really  tried. 
But  I  dare  say  you  make  it  up  some  other 
way.^®®®  Probably  you’re  a  fine  scholar.” 

The  boy  laughed.  "Oh,  no.  Well,  I’m  not 
a  positive  disgrace  to  the  family,  but^^®®  I 
haven’t  made  Phi  Beta  Kappa  by  a  good  bit. 
Oh.  no.  I’m  afraid  you  wouldn’t  call  me  a 
search-'*^^®  light  as  a  student.  I’m  afraid  I’m 
better  developed  on  the  physical  than  the  men¬ 
tal  tack — can’t  be  good  af*^^®  everything,  you 
know.  At  least  most  can’t.  There’s  only  one 
fellow  I  know  in  Yale  who’s  all  ’round  first- 
class,'*^®®  and  he’s  a  miracle.”  The  brown  eyes 
flashed  sudden  fire.  “Gosh !”  the  lad  shot 
through  set  teeth.  “Gosh !  I  wish^^®®  I  had 
the  killing  of  that  man !” 

Trefethen  looked  at  the  irate  youth  in  sur¬ 
prise.  “The  miracle  ?”  he  inquired,  smiling.'*®*’® 
“Do  you  want  to  kill  the  miracle  ?” 

“No;  oh,  no.”  Elliot’s  responsive  smile  did 
not  come.  He  was  too  stirred.*®^®  “Not  him 
— of  course  not.  He’s  the  finest  chap  in  Yale 
University — the  pride  of  the  whole  class.  He’s 
a*®*®  peach.  Why  just  let  me  tell  you,  Mr. 
Lord,  what  that  fellow  is :  He  made  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  he  was*®®®  on  the  Junior  Prom.  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  made” — the  boy  hesitated  and 
spoke  low — “he  made  Bones.  He’s  good 
enough  for*®®®  the  tennis  team,  and  he  could 
have  been  on  the  football  team,  and  he’s  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  ’Varsity  crew.  Fom*®®®  know  what 
that  means.  He  should  have  been  here  today 
— and  he’s  gone.  And  the  Harvard  race  in 
June  will*®^®  have  to  do  without  him.  We’ll 
lose  it,  likely,  because  of  him.  He’s  gone — 
gone !”  The  boy  hurled  the  word*®*®  at  the 
man. 

“Where  has  he  gone — how  ?”  the  other  asked 
eagerly,  carried  away  by  the  speaker’s  in¬ 
tensity. 

The  paddle*®®®  dipped  in  water  for  two  liquid 
beats  before  he  answered,  and  then  it  was 


with  an  evident  effort  for  self-*®®®  control.  “It 
makes  me  so  hot  I  can  hardly  talk  about  it,”  he 
brought  out  in  repressed  tones.  “But  you’re®®®® 
a  good  sport,  and  square  and  all  that — 
you’ll  appreciate  how  we  feel.  Last  night  at 
the  training  table  the®®“®  captain  had  a  telegram 
and  a  special  delivery.  His  father  has  been 
ill,  and  his  business  has  all  gone  wrong,®®*® 
and  he’s — ruined.  Just  plain  that.  And  when 
they  were  certain  of  it,  yesterday,  he  got  a 
lot  worse  at®®®®  the  news,  and  they  were 
alarmed  and  sent  for  Carl.  And  the  money’s 
all  lost,  you  see,  so  he  can’t®®®®  come  back. 
It’s  a  darned  shame!”  the  lad  brought  out, 
losing  his  grip  on  himself  again.  “I’d  like  to 
have®*®®  that  man,  that  captain  of  industry, 
that  robber  baron,  who’s  got  Carl  down  and 
out,  at  the  end  of  my®*‘®  fist” — the  great 
young  hand  shot  out,  clinched.  “It’s  Marcus 
Trefethen — the  Marcus  Trefethen,  you  know 
—and  if  I  got®**®  within  ten  feet  of  him  I’d 
beat  his  blooming  brains  out.”  The  man  in 
the  bow,  eight  feet  away,  gazed®*®®  thought¬ 
fully  at  the  speaker. 

The  canoe  had  worked  up  the  lake ;  far  away 
beyond  the  bridge  was  a  stir  as®*®®  if  those 
there  could  see  the  first  crews  of  the  first  race 
coming ;  dozens  of  boats,  gay  with  boys  and®**®® 
girls  and  talk  and  laughter,  lay  below', 
beyond  them,  but  at  the  turn  where  the  canoe 
floated  it  was  quiet.®“^®  There  w'as  deep 
silence. 

“It’s  all  his  work.  He’s  a  thieving,  cold- 
bl{K)ded  monopolist,”  the  boy  went  on  angrily. 
“He®^*®  doesn’t  care  how  much  flesh  and  blood 
he  chops  into  hash  to  feed  to  his  great  fortune. 
He  doesn’t  care®-®®  that  Carl’s  father’s  railroad 
stands  for  forty  years’  solid,  honest  work.  He 
doesn’t  care  that  wrecking  it  is  going  to®^®® 
kill  Mr.  Ruthven — that  Carl’s  got  to  give  up 
his  career  and  grind  for  bread  and  butter — 
all  that’s  nothing.”®®®® 

The  vehement  voice  stopped;  the  boy  w'as 
out  of  breath,  and  the  man  felt  a  necessity 
to  put  in  a®®®®  word.  “There  are  usually  two 
sides,”  he  said.  “Possibly  Trefethen  may  not 
be  free  to  stop  the  workings  of  a®®*®  great 
affair — there  are  many  men  concerned  in  such 
a  business.  And  perhaps  he  may  not  entirely 
realize  the  suffering®®®®  entailed.”  He  won¬ 
dered  at  his  own  tone,  at  his  desire  to  con¬ 
ciliate.  Why  should  he  care  how  a  college 
student®®*®  judged  his  conduct?  But  he  cared. 

The  boy’s  eyes,  gazing  up  the  course,  ques¬ 
tioned  the  distance.  His  big  shoulders  stif¬ 
fened®*®®  to  alertness.  “They’re  coming,”  he  an¬ 
nounced,  and  a  twist  of  the  paddle  set  the  boat 
sidewise  so  that  Trefethen  also®*®®  could  see. 
“Ginger,  they’re  coming  fast !  It’s  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  freshmen  against  ours — golly,  I  hope 
we  smear  ’em!  We  lead®**® — see — gosh,  we’ve 
got  a  good  lead !” 

Garnished  with  strange  interjections,  the 
pleasant,  well-bred  young  voice  went  on  in®*®® 
staccato  sentences,  and  Trefethen,  still  thun¬ 
derstruck  by  the  bolt  that  had  been  launched 
from  the  blue  at  him  and  all®**®  his  works, 
watched  the  play  of  excitement  on  the  un¬ 
conscious  face.  The  clear  eyes  followed  keenly 
every  movement  of  the®®®®  rapidly  nearing 
crews;  they  glowed  with  joy  as  the  Yale  boat 
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forged  ahead ;  they  darkened  tragically  as  the 
rival  shell®®*”  crawled  up  on  it.  It  was  a 
spirited  scene  and  the  impersonal  rush  of  in¬ 
terest  all  about  him  carried  the®®^”  man  out  of 
himself  and  into  the  bright  flood  of  enthusiasm. 
Suddenly  he  found  himself  cheering  madly,  ■ 
waving  his  hat®®””  as  the  blue  coxswain,  mega¬ 
phone  strapped  to  his  mouth,  howled  hoarse 
encouragement  to  his  men — as  the  crew  of 
Yale®®*”  swept  past  and  first  beyond  the  finish 
stakes.  How  glad  the  boy  was — and  how  glad 
he  himself  was !  When”””  had  he  had  such 
a  day? 

“Hooray  for  Yale!” 

He  shouted,  and  laughed  as  he  heard  his 
own  voice.  He®”*”  caught  a  long  breath  and 
drew  in  a  mouthful  of  sentiments — sport — 
fellow-feeling — the  game  played  fairly — he 
nearly®”^”  choked  with  the  unfamiliar  taste — 
but  he  liked  it. 

The  first  event  was  finished.  “Rain,”  young 
Elliot  announced,  turning  up®”””  his  face. 
“We’ll  put  in  under  the  bridge  till  it’s  over. 
I’ll  hurry  so  we’ll  get  there  before  the  holy-®*”” 
poly.” 

The  canoe  flew  in  under  heavy  stone  arches 
only  just  in  advance  of  a  crowd  of  others. 
Everybody  knew®’””  his  friend,  Trefethen  re¬ 
marked.  There  was  a  shouted  word  for  him 
from  almost  every  boat  which  scurried  in  for 
shelter,®'-”  and  the  boy  responded  with  a  ready 
friendliness  always,  yet  also,  it  seemed  to  the 
older  man,  with  an  unconscious®^^”  air  of  being 
somebody.  A  rowboat  with  two  students  came 
bumping  alongside,  and  one  caught  the  stern 
of  the  canoe®^®”  and  pulled  in  to  it.  “Here,  you, 
Dick — you  can’t  take  all  of  the  roof,  if  you 
are  a  great®^®”  man,”  he  threw  at  Elliot. 

“Lots  of  room,”  said  the  boy  cheerfully. 
“I  want  to  present  you  to  my  friend,®””” 
Mr.  Lord.  Mr.  Selden — Mr.  Van  Arden,”  and 
two  hands  gripped  him  heartily  in  spite  of  the 
inconveniences  of  the®”^”  situation.  “Mr.  Lord 
was  captain  of  the  ’Varsity  crew  of  his  year,” 
Dick  Elliot  hurried  to  explain,  and  there 
was®”^”  instant  deep  respect  in  the  newcomers’ 
manner.  “Won’t  go  to  the  boathouse.  He’s 
tired — doesn’t  want  to  be  fussed®”””  over,”  he 
forestalled  their  suggestions,  and  they  met  this 
with  a  cloud  of  protestation.  He  ought — the 
men  would  want®^””  to  see  him.  It  wasn’t  right 
for  Dick  Elliot  to  he^a  good  thing  to  himself. 

“Ought  to  get  you®”^  two  out  of  conjunction, 
anyway,”  Van  Arden  remarked  in  a  half -shy, 
eager,  boyish  manner.  “Two  captains  in  one 
canoe®”*”  are  overallowance!”  and  Trefethen 
looked  inquiringly  at  him  and  then  at  Elliot. 

“Why,  he  doesn’t  know,”  Jimmy  Selden 
burst  out.®”^“  “Mr.  Lord  doesn’t  know  that 
Dick  Elliot’s  the  great  and  only  captain  of  the 
football  team !  Holy  smoke !  But  they®”®” 
make  ’em  ignorant  down  in  New  York !” 

And  Trefethen — railroads  and  combinations 
entirely  overshadowed — was  deeply  confused. 
Certainly  he  should®”””  have  known — Elliot — 
last  November’s  victorious  team — certainly. 
But  he  had  forgotten  the  first  name ;  he  hadn’t 
thought  of  any*”””  such  luck — he  simply  hadn’t 
placed  him.  And  the  boy  laughed  at  him  as  a 
kind  and  modest  emperor  might®”*”  laugh  at  an 
obscure  subject  unaware  of  his  greatness. 


“Tell  you  what,”  he  flung  at  them,  “if  Mr. 
Lord  is””^”  game,  what  do  you  fellows  say  to 
coming  to  feed  with  me  at  Mory’s  this 
evening  ?” 

“O.K.,”  spoke  Selden.®”””  “We’ll  come,  any¬ 
way.” 

“No,  you  don’t,”  responded  the  host  prompt¬ 
ly.  “This  is  a  party  for  a  distinguished 
stranger,  and  there””””  ain’t  going  to  be  no 
party  without  him.  Will  you  come,  Mr.  Lord  ?” 

“My  train  goes  at - 

“Oh,  there’s  another”*””  one  at  nine,  and 
ten — and  maybe  eleven,”  urged  Jimmy  Selden. 
“And  we’ll  have  big  chops  and  wonderful 
potatoes  and - ” 

“Look®*^”  here,  Jimmy,  who’s  giving  this 
dinner?”  demanded  Elliot.  “Will  you  come, 
Mr.  Lord?  We  will  have  those  chops  and 
things,®*^”  and  they’re  great;  but  it’s  none  of 
his  old  business.” 

“Yes,  I’ll  come,”  said  Trefethen.  “I  never 
was  as  hungry®*®”  for  a  chop  in  my  life.”  (6166) 
(To  be  continued  next  month) 


The  Ox  and  the  Mule 

From  ^^Ra’i'cHngt" 

If  you  have  a  clerk  who  is  shirking  his 
work,  don’t  fire  him  at  once — just  take  him 
off  in^”  a  corner  and  tell  him  this  story: — 

Down  in  Virginia  a  farmer  had  an  ox  and 
a  mule  that  he^”  hitched  together  to  a  plow. 
One  night,  after  several  days  of  continuous 
plowing,  and  after  the  ox  and  mule  had®”  been 
stabled  and  provendered  for  the  night,  the  ox 
said  to  the  mule:  “We’ve  been  working 
pretty  hard ;  let’s  play*”  off  sick  tomorrow  and 
lie  here  in  the  stalls  all  day.” 

“You  can  if  you  want  to,”  returned  the 
mule,*””  “but  I  believe  I’ll  go  to  work.” 

So  the  next  morning  when  the  farmer  came 
out  the  ox  played  off*^”  sick.  The  farmer 
bedded  him  down  with  clean  straw,  gave 
him  fresh  hay,  a  bucket  of  oats,  and  bran 
mixed,**”  left  him  for  the  day  and  went  forth 
with  the  mule  to  plow. 

All  that  day  the  ox  lay  in*®”  his  stall,  chewed 
his  cud  and  nodded,  slowly  blinked  his  eyes 
and  gently  swished  his  tail. 

That  night,  when  the*””  mule  came  in,  the 
ox  asked  him  how  they  got  along  plowing 
alone  all  day.  “Well,”  said  the  mule,  “it^”” 
was  hard  and  we  didn’t  get  much  done,  and — ” 

“Did  the  old  man  have  anything  to  say  about 
me?”  interrupted^^”  the  ox. 

“No,”  replied  the  mule. 

“Well,  then,”  went  on  the  ox,  “I  believe  I’ll 
play  off  again  tomorrow ;  it^*”  was  certainly 
fine  lying  here  all  day  and  resting.” 

“That’s  up  to  you,”  said  the  mule,  “but  I’ll 
go  out*®”  and  plow.” 

So  the  next  day  the  ox  played  off  again, 
was  bedded  down  with  clean  straw,  pro¬ 
vendered  with  hay,^””  bran  and  oats,  and  lay 
all  day  nodding,  blinking,  chewing  his  cud  and 
gently  swishing  his  tail. 

When  the  mule”””  came  in  at  night  the  ox 
asked  him  again  how  they  had  gotten  along 
without  him. 
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GET  THIS  SERVICE 


Space  in  more  than  fifty  magazines,  direct  methods,  and 
contact  with  15,000  members,  keeps  us  in  touch  with  lead¬ 
ing  schools  and  colleges.  Commercial  teachers  are  in 
demand.  If  on  our  list,  you  won’t  miss  the  good  openings. 

Write  for  details. 

SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


Robert  A.  Grant,  President 


144>150  Odeon  Bnildini;,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FALL  BUSINESS 


This  is  written  August  2.  On  our  books  today 
are  openings  recorded  for  commercial  and  shorthand 
positions  in  commercial  schools,  high  schools,  state 
normal  schools,  and  one  state  university.  Salaries 
run  from  $1200  to  $4000.  Many  of  these  will  be  filled 
by  the  time  you  read  this,  but  there  will  still  be  unfilled 
vacancies.  May  we  help  you  ? 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


E.  E.  Gaylord,  Mgr., 


(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialiet) 
6  Whitney  Ave., 
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“About  the  same  yesterday,”  replied 

the  mule  coldly. 

“Did  the  old  man  have  anything  to  say  to 
you  about  me?”  again  inquired  the^^®  ox. 

“No,”  replied  the  mule,  “not  to  me,  but  he 
did  have  a  long  talk  with  the  butcher  on  the^®® 
way  home.”  (362) 


you  know  the  delay  is  due^^®  to  no  lack  of  at¬ 
tention  on  our  part,  for  we  are  following  up 
this  job  daily,  and  you  may  rest”®  assured 
no  time  w’ill  be  lost  in  its  completion. 

Very  truly  yours,  (152) 


The  way  to  leave  footprints  on  the  sands 
of  time  is  to  get  out  and  dig. — Vision.  (17) 


Persist,  I  pray  you. — Robert  Morris  (6) 


The  moment  a  question  comes  to  your  mind, 
see  yourself  mentally  taking  hold  of  it  and 
disposing  of  it.  In*®  that  moment  is  your 
choice  made.  Thus  you  learn  to  take  the 
path  to  the  right.  Thus  you  learn  to^®  become 
the  decider  and  not  the  vacillator. — Helen  Van 
Anderson.  (SO) 


Business  Letters 

Delay 

[From  "Gardner’s  Constructive  Dictation,”  Page  31, 
Letters  12  and  /j] 

Strevell-Paterson  Hardware  Company, 

126  S.  West  Temple  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Gentlemen ; 

Permit  me  to^®  inform  you  that  your  order 
for  the  kitchen  cabinet  ^266  P300  w’as  ordered 
from^®  our  factory  January  25  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  make  prompt  shipment. 

I  trust  you  will  take  into  consideration  the 
fact,®®  however,  that  shipments  are  moving 
more  slowly  than  usual,  owing  to  the  unusual 
weather  conditions.  The  heavy  shipment  of 
war'*®  munitions  also  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  causing  delay  in  making  deliveries. 

No  doubt,  however,  you  are’®®  familiar  with 
all  these  conditions,  gentlemen,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  take  them  into  consideration  when 
you  figure  on’*®  the  delivery  of  your  order. 

Very  truly  yours,  (128) 

Mr.  Thomas  D.  O’Neil, 

Eighth  Avenue  and  Nevada, 

Seattle,  Washington 
Dear  Sir : 

We  have  been  doing  our  utmost  to  make^® 
good  on  our  promise  to  ship  your  lathe  August 
10,  but  we  fear  there  will  be  a  slight  delay, 
much'*®  as  we  regret  it. 

You  doubtless  know  that  there  is  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  materials  just  now.  The 
mills  and®®  foundries  are  rushed  past  their 
capacity.  The  result  is  that  the  completion 
of  your  lathe  and  several  others  has  been®® 
delayed  for  lack  of  certain  parts. 

We  are  writing  to  you  at  this  time  to  assure 
you  of  our  regret’®®  that  we  shall  be  unable 
to  make  the  delivery  promised,  and  also  to  let 


“The  vacillating  man,  however  strong  in 
other  respects,  is  always  pushed  aside  in  the 
race  of  life  by  the  determined,  the*®  decisive 
man  w'ho  knows  what  he  wants  to  do  and  does 
it ;  even  brains  must  give  way  to  decision.”  (39) 


The  Romance  of  Figures 

It  is  recorded  that  Lord  Beaconsfield,  once 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  could  make 
a  dry  treasury  report  read  like'*’®  a  romance. 
He  had  the  knack  of  dramatizing  facts  and 
figures.  Were  he  living  today  he  could  prob¬ 
ably  make  us’®  realize  what  a  million  really 
means,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  use  the 
word  so  often  and  so®®  carelessly  that  some 
of  its  tremendous  significance  has  been  lost. 

Million.  Can  anyone  really  imagine  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  anything?  And®®  yet,  over  a  million 
copies  are  printed  of  certain  magazines  you 
see  on  the  news  stands  every  month  in  the’®" 
year. 

Maxwell  Pitkin  has  dramatized  it  in  this 
way : 

Suppose  the  great  presses  that  print  these 
magazines  with  a  million’^®  circulation  were 
able  to  print  only  one  complete  copy  per 
day.  It  would  have  been  necessary  to  start, 
we  will”®  say,  the  April  issue,  away  back  in 
the  dawn  of  history,  before  Rome  was  founded, 
centuries  before  tbe  great  philosophers’®®  and 
sculptors  of  Greece  were  born,  nearly  nine 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

And  if  the  humble  press’®®  had  worked 
steadily,  turning  out  its  single  copy  day  after 
day,  year  after  year,  it  would  have  succeeded 
in  printing*®®  282,600  copies  on  the  morning 
that  Caesar,  reeling  under  the  daggers  of 
Brutus  and**®  “the  envious  Casca,”  fell  dead 
under  Pompey’s  statue  in  the  Roman  Forum. 

If  all  went  well,  no  strikes,  no  break¬ 
downs,^’®  the  698.000th  copy  would  have  left 
the  press  on  the  day  Pope  Urban  called  together 
the-®®  great  feudal  lords  of  Europe  and  sent 
them  galloping  into  the  Holy  Land  to  wrest 
Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens. 

Centuries^®®  later,  if  it  had  toiled  faithfully 
on,  the  843.000th  copy  would  have  appeared 
on  the  day®®®  Columbus  stood  on  the  deck  of 
the  Santa  Maria  and  dimly  saw  on  the  hori¬ 
zon  the  wooded  shore  of  San®®®  Salvador. 

On  the  day  that  Shakespeare,  at  Stratford- 
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on- Avon,  wrote  the  last  line  of  his  wonderful 
play  “The  Tempest”®^®  the  888,000th  copy 
would  have  been  finished. 

Napoleon,  his  heroic  Old  Guard  falling 
around  him  on®®®  the  twilight  fields  of  Water¬ 
loo,  might  have  seen  the  960,000th  copy. 

And  on  March  4,  1922,®*®  when  President 
Harding  delivered  his  inaugural  address  from 
the  Capitol  steps,  the  presses — after  turning 
out  a  magazine^®®  each  day  for  over  twenty- 
seven  centuries — would  have  produced  the 
millionth  copy! (413) 

Key  to  the 

June  O.  G.  A.  Test 

There  is  a  time  in  every  man’s  education 
when  he  arrives  at  the  conviction  that  envy 
is  ignorance;  that  imitation  is  suicide;  that 
he  must  take  himself  for  better  for  worse  as 
his  portion ;  that  though  the  wide  universe  is 
full  of  good,  no  kernel  of  nourishing  corn  can 
come  to  him  but  through  his  toil  bestowed  on 
that  plot  of  ground  which  is  given  to  him  to 
till.  The  power  which  resides  in  him  is  new 
in  nature,  and  none  but  he  knows  what  that  ;s 
which  he  can  do,  nor  does  he  know  until  he 
has  tried. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


Hard  work  will  put  a  concrete  foundation 
under  many  (air)  castles.  (11) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

No  Compliment 

Gladys;  He’s  so  romantic.  Whenever  he 
speaks  to  me  he  always  says,  “Fair  Lady.’’ 

Edward:  Oh,  that’s  force  of  habit.*®  He 
used  to  be  a  street-car  conductor.  (28) 


■  His  Greatest  Fear 

“I  bought  a  new  hat  for  my  wife  today,  and 
ran  all  the  way  back  with  it.’’ 

“What  did  you*®  run  for?’’ 

“I  was  afraid  the  styles  would  change  be¬ 
fore  I  got  home.”  (33) 


Associates 

Customer :  I’d  like  to  get  some  typewriter 
supplies. 

Floorwalker:  Yes,  sir.  Cosmetic,  candy, 


and  perfume  department,  second  aisle  to  the*® 
left.  (21) 

Uncommon  Noun 

The  grammar  lesson  proceeded  smoothly 
enough  until  the  teacher  asked  a  small  boy 
what  kind  of  a  noun  “trousers”  was.*® 

“It’s  an  uncommon  noun,”  was  the  reply, 
“because  it’s  singular  at  the  top  and  plural 
at  the  bottom.”  (38) 

Hard  Problem 

An  American  in  dear  old  London  was  brag¬ 
ging  about  his  automobile.  He  ended  his 
eulogy  by  declaring: 

“It  runs  so*®  smoothly  that  you  can’t  feel  it, 
so  quietly  you  can’t  hear  it,  has  such  perfect 
ignition  you  can’t  smell  it,^°  and  as  for  speed — 
boy.  you  can’t  see  it.” 

“But,  my  word,  old  dear,”  interrupted  the 
Briton,  anxiously,  “how  do®®  you  know  the 
bally  thing  is  there?”  (67) 

A  Healthy  Job 

“You  must  find  bookkeeping  a  very  tire¬ 
some  employment.” 

“Oh,  I  manage  to  get  exercise  running  up 
the  columns.”  (18) 


In  Sunday  School 

“What  are  the  Epistles?” 
“Wives  of  the  Apostles.”  (8) 


May  C.  C.  T.  A.  Meeting 
(Concluded  from  page  54) 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  proved  themselves 
fully  conversant  with  the  “professional  mech¬ 
anism”  which  makes  for  a  real  convention. 
As  someone  said.  “Is  it  any  wonder  that  we 
like  to  come  to  Des  Moines !” 

New  Officers 

The  official  family  for  the  coming  year  con¬ 
sists  of  the  following : 

President,  G.  W.  Puffer,  Fountain  City  Business 
College,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 
Vice-President,  Clay  D.  Slinker,  Director  of 
Commercial  Education,  Des  Moines  Public 
Schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Secretary,  W.  F.  McDaniel,  Fort  Dodge  Business 
College,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 
Treasurer,  R.  M.  Phillips,  Capital  City  Com¬ 
mercial  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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Teachers'  Certificates 

( Continued  from  page  46) 


Catherine  LouUe  Flood,  Meriden,  Connecticut 

Marlon  R.  Franken,  Sprlngfleld,  Maasachusetts 

Velma  I.  Fromm,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Dorothy  H,  Fry,  Edmond,  Oklahoma 

Myrtle  L.  Fulton,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Irene  Cleo  Galbraith,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Isabel  R.  Qalrln,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Augusta  Oerboth,  Erie,  Pennsylvania 

Marie  E.  Glbbert,  Easton,  Pennsylvania 

Marjorie  M.  Qloeckner,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 

Ruth  E.  Gometz,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Mattie  L.  Gordon,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Eleanor  M.  Goss,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Alice  M.  Gregg,  Sycamore,  Ohio 

Minerva  Grosberg,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Helen  Mae  Guenther,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Josephine  Gutierrez,  Mentmore,  New  Mexico 

Josephine  A.  Halloway,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

T,  Hugh  Hamilton,  Geneva,  New  Y'ork 

Barbara  Olivia  Hansen,  Brush,  Colorado 

Verone  G.  Hanson,  Belmond,  Iowa 

Thelma  F.  Harran,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Opha  M.  Harris,  Steamboat  Springs,  Colorado 

Leo  C.  Haynes,  Poolvllle,  Texas 

Gladys  N.  Head,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Marion  A.  Hebert,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  F.  T.  Hinkle,  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri 

Robert  E.  Holder,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Helen  Charlene  Hoskinson,  Greeley,  Colorado 

.\llie  Murle  Hoyle,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hattie  Raye  Hoyle,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mary  Agnes  Hughes,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Anne  C.  Hughes,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 

Gertrude  E.  Hughet,  Burns,  Oregon 

Ferrol  Roberta  Huyck,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Harlan  W.  Huyck,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Wilma  B.  Imes,  Greeley,  Colorado 

Hilda  A.  Isham,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Frances  J.  Janick,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Itose  E.  Jannak,  Spokane,  W’ashlngton 

Helen  Jenkins,  Guthrie,  Oklahoma 

Eldona  Johannesen,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Ruth  Johns,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Marcia  Johnson,  Greeley,  Colorado 

Marcia  Johnson,  Greeley,  Colorado 

Elizabeth  B.  Jones,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gertrude  L.  Jones,  Guthrie,  Oklahoma 

Mary  Margaret  Kamp,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 

Evelyn  L.  Kem,  Rldgefarm,  Illinois 

Dorothy  Fern  Kerr,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Bessie  F.  Kingsley,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Walter  E.  Kinne,  Nellgh,  Nebraska 

E.  Zola  Knight,  Frazeysburg,  Ohio 

Ida  Kotkln,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Frances  R.  Kraker,  Gallup,  New  Mexico 

Cecilia  Labooslere,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Esther  Leona  LaLonde,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 

Carrie  C.  Langfeld,  D’Hanis,  Texas 

Thomas  F.  Looby,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Catheryn  Lord,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Sister  Mary  l«uls,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Fanton  S.  Lynon,  Jr.,  Sprlngfleld.  Massachusetts 

Alice  Macfarlane,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Marion  Edna  Maher,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Mildred  M.  Mahler,  Denver,  Colorado 

Luz  C.  Marlota,  Ponce,  P.  R. 

Mary  Margaret  Markus,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Selma  Ruth  Marmon,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Esther  M.  Marsh,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

John  A.  Marshall,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Letha  Martin,  Rowland.  Tennessee 

Lois  Martin,  Boulder,  Colorado 

Marjory  M.  Maryott,  Hooper,  Nebraska 

Justin  D.  McAulifle,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 

Beth  M.  McClannahan,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Edyth  Kennedy  McKenzie,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Genevieve  McLachlln,  Sprln^eld,  Massachusetts 

Ruth  McMahon,  Gallup,  New  Mexico 

Psyche  S.  McRae,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Amanda  Meily,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Claudia  Meeklns,  Norfolk,  Virginia 

Frances  Merten,  Greeley,  Colorado 

Alice  S.  Meusel,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Clara  Milam,  Shelfleld,  Alabama 

Fenn  Minaccl,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Evelyn  A.  Minck,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

George  Herbert  Mnffatt,  Hamline,  Minnesota 

Cora  M.  Mohan,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Rose  Marie  Monacella,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Elaine  C.  Mooney,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 


Florence  A.  Moore,  Gibson,  New  Mexico 

Mildred  Elisabeth  Moore,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Sarah  C.  Moore,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Robert  Child  Morey,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Irma  L.  Morgan,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Eileen  G.  Morin,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

H.  V.  Mouradian,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Irene  Augusta  Nash,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Charlotte  K.  Neeb,  Winona,  Minnesota 

Otha  Nivens,  Guthrie,  Oklahoma 

Lee  Ola  Noble,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Catherine  C.  Northrop,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Mabel  Oberlltner,  Tiffln,  Ohio 

Dorothy  Opfer,  Waukon,  Iowa 

Erma  M.  Orth,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Patricia  M.  O’Shaughnessy,  Spokane,  Washington 

Constance  Lynette  Parker,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

May  T.  Pease,  Burns,  Oregon 

Flora  L.  Pedler,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Eliza  Serena  Perkins,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Gertrude  G.  Phillips,  Gallup.  New  Mexico 

James  Alexander  Phillips,  Memphis,  Tennessee 

Lucie  Pollock,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Weaver  Mae  Porter,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lois  E.  Price,  Richmond,  Virginia 

Mafalda  Prlnclpl,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Rose  deLima  Bertha  Query,  Whltlnsvllle,  Massachusetts 

M.  Janet  Randall,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Esther  M.  Rehkopf,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Christine  Relslng,  Corydon,  Indiana 

Lenore  Relslng.  Corydon.  Indiana 

D.  LaMoyne  Reynolds,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Gladys  L.  Rickenbaugh,  Tiffln,  Ohio 

Grace  E.  Robinson,  Trinidad,  Colorado 

Ralph  S.  Rowland,  Bethany,  Nebraska 

Eva  Constance  Sacchl,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Marion  A.  Scannell,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Riiah  Irene  Sellers,  Fort  Wor*h,  Texas 

Norma  Shelnflne,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Estelle  Sherry,  South  Sioux  City,  Nebraska 

Letltia  J.  Shrader,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

William  Walker  Siegfried,  Keokuk.  Iowa 

Edna  A.  Sllpola,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Marguerite  Rose  Sirkin,  Sprlngfleld.  Massachuset'.s 

Nlcholeta  Squadrito,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Sister  M.  Alacoque,  Perry,  Oklahoma 

Sister  M.  Almira  Arenz,  Aubumdale,  Wisconsin 

Sister  Mary  Dominica,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Sister  M.  Raymond,  Havana,  Cuba 

Sitter  Katharine  Judge,  Syracuse,  New  York 

Sister  Agnes  Mary,  El  Reno,  Oklahoma 

Sister  St.  Rose-Marie,  Grymes  Hill,  New  York 

Sister  M.  Sylvia,  El  Reno,  Oklahoma 

Margaret  R.  Smith,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Marion  Esther  Smith,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Josephine  M.  Sponsel,  Durango,  Colorado 

Alice  M.  State,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

George  B.  Stenberg,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Luella  J.  Stevenson,  Demorest,  Georgia 

Hazel  Stine,  Burgoon,  Ohio 

Inez  W.  P.  Stocckert,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Kcthleen  V.  Sullivan,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

M.  Thartilla  Sullivan.  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Roberta  Swanson,  Guthrie.  Oklahoma 

Kenneth  A.  Taylor.  Sprlngfleld.  Massachusetts 

Mable  Taylor,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Waldo  W.  Teeter,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Lois  E.  Tcfft,  Rush,  Colorado 

Mary  B.  Terra,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Yvonne  Dora  Terrlen,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Mae  Viola  Thompson,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Esther  E.  Tobias.  Wheatrldge,  Colorado 

Dora  E.  Todd,  Memphis,  Tennessee 

Beatrice  E.  Truman,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Maude  A.  Turnage,  Conway,  Arkansas 

Fred  E.  Vandersloot,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

Estelle  Vlzio,  Seattle,  Washington 

Josephine  M.  Vladyka,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Dorothy  E.  Wade,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Emmett  R.  Wall,  Camerco.  New  Mexico 

Carl  H.  Wardln,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Ella  Elizabeth  Welch,  Galveston,  Texas 

Lora  White,  Tacoma,  Washington 

Parker  Williams,  Sprlngfleld.  Massachusetts 

Irvine  F.  Wilson,  Randolph,  Nebraska 

Helen  M.  Wolf,  Long  Beach,  California 

Hester  Catherine  Wood,  Peru.  Indiana 

Leona  M.  Wood,  Gallup.  New  Mexico 

Cllntlna  Ix>u  Wright,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 

Lillian  F.  Zitomer,  Sprlngfleld,  Massachusetts 
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The  American  Shorthand  Teacher 


The  Place  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
Books  in  a  Two-Year  Course 


FIRST  SEMESTER 
Basal 

Gregrg  Shorthand  Manual  (Gregg) . $1.50 

Gregg  Speed  Studies  (Gregg) .  1.20 

Sup  plementary 

Graded  Readings  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

(Hunter)  . $  -75 

Beginners’  Letter  Drills  (Hunter) . 24 

Progressive  Exercises  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

(Gregg)  . 50 

Supplementary  Exercises  In  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  (Gregg)  . 60 

Word  and  Sentence  Drills  In  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  (Markett)  . 60 

Analvtlcal  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

(Frick)  .  2.75 

The  Individual  Promotion  Method  for 
Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  (Brewbaker)  1.50 
Practical  Drills  in  Shorthand  Penmanship 

(McClure)  . 16 

Lessons  in  Shorthand  Penmanship . 12 

Vocabulary  Studies  for  Stenographers 

(Miner)  . 60 

The  Gregg  Writer — United  States  and  pos¬ 
sessions— a  year  .  1.50 

Canada,  $1.65;  other  countries .  1.75 


SECOND  SEMESTER 
Basal 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  (Gregg) . $1.50 

Gregg  Speed  Studies  (Gregg) .  1.20 

Supplementary 

Graded  Readings  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

(Hunter)  . $  .75 

Progressive  Exercises  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

(Gregg)  . 50 

Supplementary  Exercises  in  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  (Gregg)  . 00 

Word  and  Sentence  Drills  in  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  (Markett)  . 60 

Analytical  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

(Frick)  .  2.75 

The  Individual  Promotion  Method  for 
Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  (Brewbaker)  1.50 
Practical  Drills  in  Shorthand  Penmanship 

(McClure)  . 16 

I.essons  in  Shorthand  Penmanship  (Gregg)  .12 

Vocabulary  Studies  for  Stenographers 

(Miner)  . 60 

The  Diamond  Necklace  (de  Maupassant) . 16 

Alice  in  Wonderland  (Carroll) . 75 

Gregg  Transcription  Letterheads  (Fry) . 20 

each,  or  16c  in  case  lots  of  100  pads 
The  Gregg  W'rlter — United  States  and  pos¬ 
sessions — a  year  .  l.,50 

Canada,  $1.(15;  other  countries .  1.75 


THIRD  SEMESTER 
Basal 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  (Gregg) . $1.50 

Gregg  Speed  Studies  (Gregg) .  1.20 

Constructive  Dictation  (Gardner) .  1.20 

Supplementary 

I..etter8  From  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His 

Son  (Lorimer)  . $  .75 

The  Sign  of  the  Four  (Doyle) . 75 


The  Great  Stone  Face  (Hawthorne) . 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (Irving).... 

Rip  Van  Winkle  (Irving) . 

Hamlet  (Lamb)  . 

A  Christmas  Carol  (Dickens) . 

The  Man  Without  a  Country  (Hale) . 

The  Art  of  Making  a  Speech . 

Gregg  Shorthand  Reader . 

Creeds  of  Great  Business  Men . 

Gregg  Transcription  Letterheads  (Fry).,.. 

each,  or  16c  in  case  lots  of  100  pads 
The  Gregg  Writer — United  States  and  pos¬ 
sessions  . 

Canada,  $1.65;  other  countries . 


.o.: 

.28 

.20 

.28 


.28 

.20 

.28 

.24 

.20 


1.50 

1.75 


FOURTH  SEMESTER 
Basal 

Constructive  Dictation  (Gardner) . $1.20 

Secretarial  Studies  (SoRelle  and  Gregg)....  1.40 

Secretarial  Laboratory  Materials . 60 

Secretarial  Dictation  (Teacher's  use  only)..  .80 

Supplementary 

Advanced  Practice  in  Gregg  Shorthand, 
Parts  One,  Two,  and  Three.  Each  part..$  .50 

Gregg  Reporting  Shortcuts  (Gregg) . 2.25 

The  Stenographic  Expert  (Bottome) . 2.00 

Gregg  Notes,  Nos.  1  and  2  (Court  Testi¬ 
mony)  . : . each  .24 

Gregg  Dictation,  Nos.  1  and  2.  (Key  to 

Gregg  Notes)  . each  .24 

Letters  From  Famous  People  (Green) 

(Teacher’s  use  only) .  1.20 

Graded  Dictation  (Rasmussen) . 1.00 

Expert  Shorthand  Speed  Course  (SoRelle)  1.00 

Gregg  Transcription  Letterheads  (Fry) . 20 

eacn,  or  16c  in  case  lots  of  100  pads 
The  Gregg  W'riter — United  States  and  pos¬ 
sessions — a  year  .  1.50 

Canada,  $1.^;  other  countries .  1.75 


FOR  TEACHER’S  USE  ONLY 

Vocabulary  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Man¬ 
ual  . $  .60 

Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

(Wheatcroft)  . net  .60 

Lesson  Plans  in  Gregg  Shorthand  (Westen- 

haver)  . net  1.25 

The  Qs  and  A’s  of  Shorthand  Theory 

(Gregg)  . net  .60 

Shorthand  Dictation  Drills  (Gregg) . 80 

Shorthand  Championship  Tests  (Mechler)..  1.20 
The  Teaching  of  Shorthand :  Some  Sugges¬ 
tions  to  Young  Teachers  (Gregg) . net  .75 

The  Basic  Principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand 

(Gregg)  . net  1.00 

Making  Shorthand  Teaching  Effective 

(Gregg)  . net  .20 

Handwriting  Efficiency  in  Junior  and 

Senior  High  Schools  (Snesrud) . net  .20 

The  Fourteen  Points  in  Shorthand  Teach¬ 
ing  (Hagar)  . net  .20 

Obstacles  to  the  Attainment  of  Speed  in 
Shorthand  (Beygrau  and  Arnston) . .  .net  .20 
The  Educational  and  Practical  Value  of 

the  Study  of  Shorthand  (SoRelle) . net  .20 

Making  Shorthand  Drills  Interesting 

(Gregg)  . net  .20 

Wall  Charts . net  2.50 

Gregg  W’ordsign  Chart . net  1.00 


Discount  to  teachers  on  all  books  except  those  marked  NET. 

Descriptive  circulars  or  complete  Information  furnished  upon  request. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  London 


If  you  put  your  magazine 
in  a  binder  as  soon  as 
it  reaches  you 


And  the  one  you  can’t  find  is  certain  to 
be  the  very  one  you  will  want  to  refer 
to  for  that  explanation  about  the  vowels  and 
diphthongs ;  that  special  phrase  list ;  the  contest 
announcement ;  that  suggestion  about  the  shift-keys 
that  you  knezv  you  saw  but  are  not  able  to  locate  now ! 

This  binder  is  specially  made  for  your  magazine. 
It  is  of  dark  green  cloth,  with  the  name  and  intersect¬ 
ing  ovals  stamped  in  gold  on  the  front.  The  binding 
posts  and  caps  are  of  dull-finished  steel,  the  rods  flat 
metal  strips  that  lie  between  the  sheets  without  muti¬ 
lating  the  magazine.  Your  magazine  can  be  opened 
flat,  no  matter  how  few  or  how  many  copies  are 
bound  in. 

It  is  not  like  other  binders  you  may  have  seen.  We 
found  it  the  BEST  on  the  market. 


If  you  want  the  most  out  of  The  GREGG  WRITER  for  your  money 

keep  it  in  a 

DOWST  BINDER 


The  GREGG  WRITER,  Date . 

16  West  47  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  THE  DOWST  BINDER,  for  which  I  am  inclosing  $1.50. 


It  Would  Be  Different  If  You  Could 

Replace  That  Missing  Issue  at  Any  Time  for  Fifteen  Cents 

but 

as  a  rule  a  GREGG  WRITER  ‘‘lost”  is  “gone  forever.” 

Issues — especially  the  early  numbers 
of  a  volume — are  usually  entirely 
sold  out  shortly  after  publication. 


— It  isn’t  likely  to  be  lost — 

— It  can’t  get  torn  easily — 

— It  won’t  become  soiled  quickly — 

— It  is  always  handy  when  you  want  it, 
without  searching  through  a  stack 
of  loose  magazines  and  newspapers. 


Name . 

Street  and  Number 
City  and  State .... 


